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ITALIAN PRECEDENT IN AMERICAN 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


BY ROBERT L. AMES 


HE ever-increasing improvement in the 

architecture of the American home is due 
in large measure to the fact that a house is 
now rarely built without there being an 
effort made to follow some definite and 
specific style of building. With a wide range 
of types from which to select there is oppor- 
tunity for choosing a style appropriate for 
~ even the smallest suburban house, and the 
choice will be from a wider range when the 
home is to be of a size in which there may be 
fittingly developed almost any of the types 
known to the student of domestic archi- 
tecture. 

It may be that its beauty of line and its 
rich simplicity of detail are leading Ameri- 
cans in increasing numbers to adopt the 
Italian style for domestic building. Out- 
door life plays an important part in the 
scheme of living which prevails in Italy, and 
even in the cities houses are built to afford 
at least a tiny breathing space in courtyard 
or “‘cortile’”’; but difference in climate would 
seem to an American to be but a trivial 
reason for not using a plan so alluring, even 
where climatic conditions are not favorable 
to out-of-door living; the courtyard may be 
roofed over with glass and thus made to 
perform duty as a conservatory during that 
large part of the year when its functions as 
an outdoor breathing place are in abeyance. 
Hence the spread of the use of architecture 
of the Italian type in regions such as south- 
ern California and Florida, where it may be 


followed under much the same conditions 
as prevail in Italy, and hence also its use 
elsewhere, in places where ingenuity must 
be employed to make the type appropriate 
or even possible. 

The Italian home, whether in country or 
town, presents to the world an appearance 
of well-bred reticence and reserve; it is a 
home—a refuge from the world’s turmoil— 
and as such it belongs primarily, if not 
wholly, to the family dwelling therein. It 
would never possess, as its main architec- 
tural feature, an exhibition space in the 
form of a “front porch” facing the public 
highway whereon its inmates would lounge. 
Its simple exterior and its architectural 
dignity of line and balance convey no hint 
to the passer-by of the richness which may 
be found when once its portal has been 
passed. 

The heart and center of the Italian house 
is this courtyard or cortile; although the 
front rooms may have windows toward the 
street, their windows facing into the open 
cortile at the center of the house are by far 
the more important. The planning of the 
courtyard is done with the utmost care; a 
corridor from the street entrance leads 
directly into it, its walls are of the brick or 
stucco popular in Italy, and where space 
permits an arcade or cloister is apt to extend 
about several or all of its four sides. A 
fountain or well is generally included, and 
the small area of the courtyard is adorned 
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with flowering plants, vines and shrubbery— 
with everything, in short, which could add 
attractiveness to a garden so tiny. An idea 
thus abounding in delightful possibilities 
was certain to attract the attention of 
American architects, and there are not lack- 
ing many adaptations of the cortile, chiefly 
in city houses where its use adds variety to 
the necessarily restricted plan. During the 
summer the courtyard is open to the sky, 
supplying an oasis in the aridity of an Amer- 
ican city in the heated season, while during 
the winter a roof of glass, as already said, 
affords the protection necessary to convert 
the cortile into a winter garden where the 
foliage and bloom of the tropics may flourish. 

Nor does the American following of Italian 
precedent in domestic building end with the 
adapting of the courtyard to suit conditions. 
The arrangement of an Italian home in- 
volves the use of a few large and well planned 
rooms rather than many rooms too small to 
be of great utility, and this finds increasing 
favor in America where the present tendency 
is toward habitations just as large as are 
necessary—and no larger. The Italian 
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manner of planning and furnishing is some- 
times thought by Americans to be unduly 
formal and austere, until wider acquaintance 
and familiarity with the type bring an under- 
standing of its spirit, when it is discovered 
that its simplicity involves a subtle restraint 
in treatment which results in beauty of line 
and wise choice of furnishings and accesso- 
ries, all of which is in contrast to the Ameri- 
can custom of fillimg an interior—generally in 
itself far too ornate—with a great variety of 
objects which give the appearance of over- 
crowding and reckless confusion. 

A large part of the furnishings of an 
Italian home consist of the walls, ceilings 
and chimneypieces which, of course, are 
parts of the house itself; when these have 
been designed in excellent taste it is surpris- 
ing how very little of what we should call 
furnishings is required. The walls them- 
selves are apt to be of plaster, pale buff or 
gray in tone, rough in texture and worked to 
frankly show the marks of the trowel in- 
stead of being finished to the mechanical 
evenness and hard, brilliant white which are 
customary in America. Often inner walls 
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are painted with several coats of different 
colors, the result being a surface which 
possesses the interesting texture of traver- 
tine, or else the walls may be painted in 
polychrome directly on the plaster, choice 
being made of diaper patterns somewhat 
small in size. This polychrome treatment 
is particularly successful when the rooms 
must be somewhat sparsely furnished, and 
when the wall treatment must be depended 
upon to prevent a bare appearance. 

Ceilmg treatment is a most important 
matter when an interior is planned in this 
style, and choice may be made from quite a 
variety of types any one of which will be in 
entire keeping. To begin with, there is the 
ceiling which is merely covered with rough 
plaster such as is used upon the walls; then 
there is the ceiling in which the timbers used 
in construction are left exposed, being 
merely smoothed off and stained walnut, 
with rough plaster covering the areas be- 
tween the timbers. The ceiling may be 
given a “vaulted” form which is almost 
always decorative and beautiful, merely 
plastered with perhaps stone or wood corbels 


BEAMED CEILING, PLASTER WALLS AND 


at the bases of the arches which the con- 
struction involves. Then there are different 
forms of the wood ceiling which involve the 
dividing of the ceiling’s area into panels of 
varying degrees of richness, and these panels 
may be carved, painted and gilded, the 
richest form being that of the magnificent 
ceilmgs found in the great Renaissance 
palaces. 

It might be pointed out here that in using 
the Italian style much of the success depends 
upon the judicious use of contrasts; a ceiling 
of the richest description may be used in a 
room with walls of plain écru or gray plaster 
and no incongruity result. Woodwork is 
almost always of walnut or chestnut, or of 
some other wood stained a warm brown, and 
is made as plain and unobtrusive as possible; 
doors and the inner shutters of windows are 
usually set within deep reveals, their 
splayed sills and jambs bemg sometimes 
polychrome when the surrounding walls are 
plain or left plain to afford contrast when 
surrounding walls are ornamented. 

In a room of any type the chimneypiece is 
the most important detail of interior archi- 
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tecture; with reference to it everything else 
should be arranged. ‘The Italian fireplace 
is no small affair for burning coal in micro- 
scopic quantities but a truly glorious fire- 
place, often high enough to walk into, wide 
and deep in proportion, and fitted with tall, 
graceful iron firedogs or andirons of the type 
for which the metal workers of Italy have 
been renowned for centuries. Huge logs are 
to be burned in these fireplaces, and to 
enclose or surround them are placed mantels 
of graceful but vigorous design which give 
to the chimneypieces the requisite note of 
decorative or architectural emphasis. Often 
the brick hearths of these fireplaces are 
raised several inches above the surrounding 
floors and extend 5 or 6 feet into the rooms. 

Furnishing an American home which has 
been planned and built in the Italian fashion 
is in itself work which possesses a high educa- 
tional value. It does not demand the use of 
“suites of furniture” in which the pattern 
of one piece is that of all the rest, and unless 
the interior is to be utterly and irretrievably 
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ruined there must be excluded all the odds 
and ends of furniture and the countless 
small, nondescript adornments which clutter 
up the average house. The Italian interior 
requires but few furnishings, but these few 
should be of the best possible kind and 
selected with the greatest care. Against 
the rough-textured walls of a room there 
may be hung one or two excellent tapestries 
—antique tapestries if possible, or modern 
tapestries following antique examples such 
as some of the tapestry looms are now pro- 
ducing—or else paintings, preferably por- 
traits and in appropriate frames, if tapestries 
are not to be had. Use might also be made 
of one or two large plaster bas-reliefs of 
Classical or Renaissance subjects, and such 
casts may be toned to the rich warmth of 
antique marbles. They are particularly 
effective when placed against rough-textured 
plaster or backgrounds of suitably rich 
fabrics, 

Antique Italian furniture for such an 
interior is, of course, to be desired and its 
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use would give distinction, but the supply 
of good antiques is growing smaller each 
year while apparently the cost of such pieces 
grows greater in much the same ratio. One 
or two makers of furniture, however, are 
offering extremely good reproductions of 
some of the best examples of old Italian 
furniture still in existence, and these repro- 
ductions possess almost every desirable 
quality of the originals; even the patina 


which generally comes with age and much 
use is simulated, and these pieces of furni- 
ture have the added advantage of being 
made by modern methods so that they will 
not warp or fall apart as a result of the high 
temperatures to which our American houses 
are heated. The most important single 
piece of furniture in an Italian interior is 
probably the “credenza,” a combination of 
the modern sideboard and cabinet which 
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A LAKE FOREST, ILL., CORTILE WHICH RECALLS THE PATIOS OF THE EARLY FRANCISCAN MISSIONS 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 


THIS CORTILE IN A BOSTON CITY HOUSE GIVES 


AN ITALIAN SUGGESTION OF SPACIOUSNESS 
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fulfils many of the functions of both. With 
the principal wall space of a well-designed 
living room in the Italian style occupied by 
a substantial and graceful credenza, with 
perhaps a tapestry or portrait hung above it, 
the room will present an appearance of being 
almost furnished, and may be completed by 
adding a refectory table and the necessary 
settees or benches which should be grouped 
about the fireside. 
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It must not be supposed that what is 
recommended here is the carrying out of an 
interior literally in the early Italian style. 
Such furnishing would be practically an 
archaeological restoration and _ generally 
more valuable to a museum as an educational 
exhibit than to some American family as a 
home; were one to be too intent upon main- 
taining the historical correctness of the 
interior its function as a place in which to 


THE VAULTED CEILING, STONE CHIMNEYPIECE AND WALNUT DOORS AND FURNITURE ARE CHARACTERISTIC- 
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live might be wholly overlooked. Anyone 
possessed of taste sufficiently cultivated to 
regard the Italian manner of household 
arrangement at all favorably would gener- 
ally be fully qualified to undertake its inter- 
pretation. Without any sacrifice of the 
comfort and convenience which is necessary 
in the modern home, the interior may be 
planned and its furnishings installed; some 
pieces of the period may be used to establish 
the character of the setting and many 
objects of somewhat later periods may be 
added, and it will be found that reproduc- 
tions of old fabrics, ironwork, glass, terra 
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cotta and,literally everything else will sup- 
plement. the _ use Zof» reproductions of old 
Italian furniture in creating a home of which 
one will not be apt to tire. 


The American Association of Museums 
held its annual meeting in Charleston, S. C., 
April 4th, 5th and 6th. There was a large 
attendance of Museum workers and much 
important business was accomplished. A 
full account of the meeting and the delightful 
entertamment provided by the people of 
Charleston will be given in the next issue of 
the magazine. 
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HOW THE GREATER 


ART FOUNDATIONS 


CAN HELP THE LESSER’ 


BY MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 


HE other day I heard two men, both 
lovers of art, talking together. The 
elder said to the younger: 

“Tf our civilization is to survive—and 
this is a matter about which I feel grave 
doubt—it must be through the instrumen- 
tality of the two chief civilizing influences, 
religion and art.” 

“What rot you talk!’ cried the younger 
man. “Of course our civilization is going 
to survive. Why, it’s not half grown up 
yet!” There spoke the robust optimism 
that is, perhaps, our greatest national 
asset! “You are right, though, about 
religion and art,” he continued; “I wish 
the two had more than a bowing acquaint- 
ance today.” 

I have thought much about these two 
utterences that embody the spirit of Carlyle’s 
“Everlasting No” and his “Everlasting 
Yea.”’ The bond between art and religion 
is quite as strong today, though it may not 
be so apparent as it was in the age of 
Pericles when Phidias modelled his statute 
of Athene Parthenos for the Acropolis, or 
at that later time when, at the bidding of 
Pope Sixtus IV, Michelangelo painted the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in twenty-two 
months and Raphael enriched the walls of 
the Stanze with his immortal frescos. 
Indeed when we visit some of our largest 
and richest churches we are sadly impressed 
with the lack of understanding between 
civilization’s two great allies. We certainly 
need a little more art in our churches and 
perhaps a little more religion in our art. 
There are encouraging signs of better things, 
however. Washington is to have its fine 
cathedral and will set an example to our 
other cities in ecclesiastical art, as it has 
in its public buildings, its stately avenues 
and splendid parks. Our faults are the 
faults of, youth, and.in matters artistic we 
are not only teachable but we are hungry 
for knowledge. 


Several of our great cities now possess 
art museums that bid fair to rival those of 
the old world. Many of the famous art 
collections of Europe are disintegrating 
and are coming into the market. The 
United States is the richest buyer in the 
world, and one by one the art treasures of 
Europe and the Orient are drifting over 
here. While we cannot but sympathize 
with the people who are forced to part with 
these masterpieces, it is an inspiring thought 
that they now have a new world to conquer 
and that the priceless heritage left by the 
great masters enriches our national life, 
and will refine and stimulate the Americans 
of the future. It was certainly a shock to 
some of us to have Gainsborough’s “Blue 
Boy” and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Tragic 
Muse” leave England for California, but 
Great Britain’s loss is our gain. Perhaps, 
if they had been consulted, the two old 
rivals would not be sorry to have these 
glowing canvases transported to the newer 
country. 

The increase of interest in art during the 
last generation is not only shown by the 
growth of our leading art museums and the 
creation of our fine private collections— 
which in the end are almost sure to find their 
way to the museums—even more significant 
of the real thirst for knowledge of things 
artistic is the springing up of scores of small 
art clubs, schools and associations all over 
our land. 

The society with whose activities I am 
most familiar is the Art Association of 
Newport, founded by eight artists ten years 
ago and having today a membership of 
over seven hundred. Our population is 
thirty thousand, exclusive of the summer 
residents, and is made up of old New Eng- 
land families, Irish, Scandinavians, Italians 
and Greeks. We maintain a school with 
classes in drawing, painting, modelling and 
design. Among our best students is the 


1A paper read at the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Arts, 
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son of a Greek fisherman. In the winter 
we hold a course of lectures followed by a 
social hour every Saturday afternoon from 
January to May. In July comes our annual 
exhibition of paintings, drawings and sculp- 
ture. At the close of this our galleries are 
available for private exhibitions. From 
time to time we hold period exhibitions of 
furniture and the decorative arts. 

The world is still topsy turvy from the 
war. We are constantly reminded of the 
human species described in Edward Lear’s 
immortal ‘‘Nonsense Book” as “Many 
Peoplia Upsidownia.” The haphazard, 
hurry-scurry, labor-saving existence that 
then seemed inevitable lingers in many a 
family, and it behooves all lovers of the 
domestic arts to strive and bring back the 
average man and woman to the normal point 
of view in the matter of the conservation 
of their material possessions. With this 
end in view, two loan exhibitions of furniture 
and other household gear were lately organ- 
ized by our society. The first included 
furniture, costumes and household appoint- 
ments of the Pilgrim Century, from 1620 
to 1720. The objects shown proved well 
worth studying. The earlier work, while 
of the simplest character, had a certain 
romantic as well as an historic interest. 
It plainly told the story of those pilgrim 
craftsmen haunted by the things of beauty 
they remembered in the old world and 
striving with the crudest materials and 
tools to reproduce them. The classic 
designs of Greece and Rome could be 
traced in the rude pine furniture, roughly 
but strongly put together. The second 
exhibition covered the period from 1720 to 
1800, the golden age of American cabinet 
making; the collection, gathered from the 
homes of Newport and the farmhouses of 
the outlying towns of Middletown and 
Portsmouth, was worthy a place in any of 
our leading museums. ‘The interest aroused 
by these exhibitions was poignant. Con- 
noisseurs and collectors came from far and 
wide to study them, but the best thing the 
exhibitions accomplished was to stimulate 
the boys in the wood-carving classes and 
the girls and women in the homes. It was 
a revelation to our Girl Scouts to find the 
corner cupboards, the highboys and low- 
boys, the pastry tables and knee-hole desks 
of their grandparents honorably displayed 
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in our galleries, photographed and written 
about in the newspapers and praised by 
visitors from a distance. With few excep- 
tions the pieces exhibited were in perfect 
condition; it was something to have our 
future housekeepers learn that the preserva- 
tion of old mahogany furniture is an art in 
itself. 

We all know the value of the spoken word 
that influences whole classes of mankind 
the written word cannot reach. There are 
missionaries of art as well as of religion, and 
I believe that they are to be found on the 
staff of every important art institution in 
the country. Many of these missionaries 
of art have come to us and spoken words of 
wisdom. One constant friend is Mr. Des- 
mond FitzGerald, whose beautiful little art 
gallery in Brookline is a model for all col- 
lectors. Built and maintained at his own 
expense, the gallery, which stands beside 
his own modest house, is open every week 
day to the public and has done much to 
refine and educate the citizens. On a 
recent visit Mr. FitzGerald brought a 
number of the brilliant water colors of 
his friend and protegé, Mr. Dodge Mc- 
Knight, and, thanks to him, the work of 
this gifted painter was made known to our 
people. 

Another missionary who lately came to 
us is Mr. Stuart Culin, of the Brooklyn 
Institute Museum, who gave us a talk on 
Hungary and Hungarian peasant costumes, 
illustrated by over a hundred paintings 
made for him by the students of the Art 
School of Budapest, together with a remark- 
able collection of costumes, embroideries 
and textiles salvaged in Hungary after the 
war. We invited the workers of our 
Aquidneck Industries and other expert 
needlewomen to hear Mr. Culin. The 
result was a crowded house. All the women 
in town interested in needlework flocked to 
see these precious examples, and we reached 
scores of people who had never shown the 
smallest interest in our exhibitions of paint- 
ings or sculpture. Many other missionaries 
have come to us, too many to mention; the 
list is long, and we have,every reason to be 
grateful for the splendid help we have had 
from the men and women connected with 
our leading art institutions. Mention. is 
made of these two because. they: brought 
with them the precious things they wished 
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us to study. I should like to see a body of 
speakers on matters artistic organized that 
the great art foundations could send out 
like missionaries to preach the gospel of 
art all over our country, as the churches do 
through their Boards of Missions and the 
universities through the agency of the 
University Extension. 

I should like to see the great art founda- 
tions, in addition to the splendid hospitality 
they now extend to the general public, 
become schools where the men and women 
striving to build up the smaller foundations 
might be received for a brief term as students 
and initiated into the mysteries of running 
a museum properly. How collections are 
made, how classified, how cared for, the 
thousand and one things that go to make up 
the complicated machinery of a museum or 
art school. Our universities hold summer 
schools where students from Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, China and Japan are wel- 
comed. Why not take a leaf out of their 
book? We must carry art and culture to 
the small cities and towns of the land if 
our civilization is to endure. 

I should like to see our great art founda- 
tions follow in the footsteps of the Luxem- 
bourg Museum, which sends out collections 
of its art treasures for exhibition in the 
museums of the smaller cities of France. 
Some of our museums are obliged to main- 
tain vast store rooms for works of art that 
they have no room to display. Many of 
these things are of secondary interest to 
kindred examples exhibited in the collec- 
tions. Instead of mouldering and languish- 
ing unseen and unloved, how much better 
that these objects should be loaned to the 
small and poor art foundations of the 
country. In some cases the terms of gift 
may forbid this. Let it then be the business 
of the Federation of Arts, which has taught 
us all so much, to teach the private collector 
and public benefactor that the dead hand 
loses its power and should lose its control 
of all such treasures. Gifts and legacies 
are most useful when freely given with no 
strings tied to them. How much some of 
our leading institutions have suffered from 
these strangling “strings” others here know 
far better than I, but even we have already 
suffered some embarrassment, though as 
yet our possessions are so few as to be a 
negligible quantity. The most intelligent 
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legacy we have yet received was from a 
wise woman who left us her pictures to do 
exactly as we saw fit with them. We 
were free to hang them on our walls, sell, 
exchange, or give them away. While the 
desire of a donor that his collection should 
be kept together intact and serve as a 
memorial to himself or some member of his 
family is a perfectly natural one, it does not 
follow that it is a wise one, or conducive to 
the greatest usefulness of the gift. 

Concerning the possible danger of loaning 
valuable objects of art for exhibition, when 
the whole transaction is in the hands of 
responsible people the risk of loss or damage 
is very small. Take as a case in point the 
four famous gilded bronze horses from St. 
Mark’s in Venice. You all know their 
history, how in Constantine’s reign they 
traveled from the triumphal arch of Trajan 
in Rome to Constantinople, whence they 
were transported by the puissant Doge 
Dandolo to Venice, where they remained 
until Napoleon carried them off to Paris to 
top his arch of triumph in the Place du 
Carrousel. After the fall of Bonaparte 
they came back once more to the place over 
the entrance of San Marco and stood there 
for just one hundred years. Their last 
flight was during the late war, when the 
authorities sent them to Rome for safety. 
For some months they stood in the garden 
of the Palazzo Venezia. Through all these 
wanderings these finest of ancient bronzes 
have not received any real damage and 
remain the joy of all beholders. 

Mankind takes care of its jewels. Read 
the history of famous gems or works of art 
and you will find that most of them have 
done a deal of traveling. 

When three years ago the Art Association 
of Newport held its Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of the early American artists who had 
worked in our city, from Cosmo Alexander 
to John La Farge, the Museum of Yale 
University followed a good tradition in 
lending us the colossal portrait group of 
Dean Berkeley and his family painted in 
Newport by John Smibert. The other 
museums to which we looked for help flatly 
refused it. Fortunately, thanks to the 
private collectors, we were able to make a 
good showing of the works of Gilbert 
Stuart, Godfrey Malbone, Richard Staigg 
and other of Newport painters. The 
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refusal, however, set me thinking, and I 
came to the conclusion that the rule “‘always 
to borrow and never to lend”’ is not a good 
one for an art institution. The small city 
and the country town must not be neglected. 
As the generations pass and the life records 
of their leading men are read, it appears 
that a large proportion of our strongest 
citizens come not from the large cities and 
centers of wealth, but from the small towns 
and the country districts. 

We have in our class of decorative design 
several gifted students. Their teacher came 
to me the other day with a moving appeal. 

“My pupils,” she said, “must see things 
of beauty in order to create things of beauty. 
Our outfit is absurdly inadequate; that case 
of mounted butterflies and moths is the 
most useful article we possess. We should 
hang our walls with textiles of the hand- 
somest design, fill our shelves with objects 
of the first order of symmetry and grace. 
These students are worthy of the best 
models.” 

What is true of our school is true of others. 
When I hear of those vaults and attics of 
private and public collections crammed with 
things of beauty and price because there is 
no space to display them, and think of my 
children hungering for the knowledge of 
beauty to bring to their craft, I am given 
the courage to make a plea for them and 
others like them. 

Spring cleaning is a time when in every 
well-regulated house the family possessions 
are gone over by the mother, and such as 
are outgrown and no longer useful are sent 
to poor relations or rummage sales. I 
want to put it up to the custodians of the 
great art foundations that they, too, have 
poor relations, and that when the time for 
house cleaning comes they cannot do better 
than to remember them. A certain house- 
keeper gave me this rule the other day; 

“Tf a thing is not used in two whole 
years, it probably never will be used; get 
rid of it!” 

May I without offense pass on this rule 
to the ladies and gentlemen of the greater 
art foundations? When you have a spring 
cleaning, send your superfluous treasures to 
your humble neighbors instead of putting 
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them away against that improbable day 
they may be of service to you. 

Such magnificent work has been done for 
the cause of art in my lifetime in this our 
great capital that Emerson’s lines read 
like a prophecy of what, thanks to the 
devotion of a few men like Charles Moore, 
has been accomplished: 


On the city’s paved street 

Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square; 
Let statue, picture, park and hall, 
Ballad, flag and festival, 

The past restore, the day adorn, 
And make tomorrow a new morn. 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 

Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings, 

His fathers shining in bright fables, 
His children fed at heavenly tables. 
*Tis the privilege of Art 

Thus to play its cheerful part. 


A dinner was given on March 6th in the 
rooms of the Architectural League, New 
York, by the Mural Painters to Edwin H. 
Blashfield, honorary president, and the other 
men of 92 who were associated in painting 
the mural decorations for the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Among those present were 
Gari Melchers, H. Siddons Mowbray, John 
S. Sargent, Will H. Low, Edward Simmons, 
Wiliam De Leftwich Dodge, Frederick 
Dielman, Henry O. Walker, Herman T. 
Schladermundt, Joseph Lauber and George 
W. Maynard. Five empty chairs were 
placed at the table in honor of the men of 
the original group who have died: John W. 
Alexander, John La Farge, Kenyon Cox, 
C. Y. Turner, and Francis C. Millet. Mr. 
J. Monroe Hewlett presided at the dinner. 
Among the speakers were Charles Moore, 
Chairman of the National Commission of 
Fine Arts, Mr. Blashfield, and Mr. Charles 
R. Lamb. 

A beautiful tribute was paid at the con- 
clusion of the dinner, by Mr. Blashfield, to 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler, now in her ninety- 
sixth year, who was Director of Decorations 
in the Women’s Building and who, as Mr. 
Blashfield said, by her charming influence 
helped a great deal. 
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PASTEL BY LESLIE CAULDWELL 


LESLIE CAULDWELL, AN AMERICAN 
PASTELLIST 


BY MARY H. PEIXOTTO 


T IS refreshing to find, in this our twentieth 

century, an American artist who is using 
pastel as a medium and who, besides, is giv- 
ing to this art so manly an expression. For 
usually, to the layman’s mind, pastel sug- 
gests silks and velvets, embroideries and 
laces, jewels and all those frivolous fol-de-rols 
that made up the attire as well as the adorn- 
ment of the men and women of an age when 


society’s chief enjoyment was the inter- 
change of light and frothy conversation 
intermingled with profound philosophy. 
And so it would seem quite natural that a 
Venetian pastellist, Rosalba Carriera, should 
have brought the first pastels into France 
packed with her laces in her satchel. Her 
colored pencils instantly found favor at a 
court where every changing glint of the eye, 
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M. ANDRE CHENARD OF THE CICOGNE 
ESCA DRILLE 
PASTEL BY LESLIE CAULDWELL 


every fleeting smile was watched and caught 
by such masters as La Tour and Chardin. 
The English, too, soon appreciated the in- 
novation and Russell and Gardner became 
the rivals of La Tour and Peronneau. The 
greatest portraitists took it into favor, and 
we can readily fancy the pride that Gains- 
borough gave his hostesses when, after a 
week-end visit, he bestowed upon them the 
rapid pastel sketch that he had made. 

It is an interesting fact that, as opposed to 
this traditional idea that pastels are a med- 
ium only suited to interpret the smiles of 
pretty women, Mr. Leslie Cauldwell’s first 
pastel portraits were of men who had taken 
part in the grimmest moment of the world’s 
history, the period of the Great War from 
1915 to 1918. 

During these years, Mr. Cauldwell was 
seeing daily, in his Paris studio, poilus direct 
from the trenches, aviators, hospital workers, 
officers of various armies and of varying 
rank. And it was at this time that he took 
up an old, disused box of pastels and began 
to make his portraits. More than fifty 

yas the result, including such typical heads 
as that of Marcel Buzon, chasseur d’ Afrique, 
in his red fez; Cecil Fletcher, lieutenant in 
the Canadian forces; General Destroens, of 


the Belgian Army; André Chenard, of the 
Cicogne Escadrille, with so many palms on 
his Croix de Guerre that the eye is lost in 
counting them; and Theodore Stanton, 
American journalist turned Red Cross 
worker overnight, and attached, from the 
very first, to the American Hospital at 
Neuilly then in its embryotic state. 

These remarkable portraits deserve an 
article in themselves, but for the purposes of 
this appreciation I am going to confine my- 
self to another group done quite recently, 
portraits of actors, in costume, of the 
Theatre Francais, the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique, all destined to hang in the foyers 
of these respective institutions. 

The technique employed by Mr. Cauldwell 
in these his last portraits consists in breaking 
apparently flat surfaces into tones of vibrat- 
ing color. His method of placing line upon 
line and color upon color has little in common 
with the old-fashioned idea of pastel paint- 
ing. The medium, in his hands, possesses a 


language, a dialect of its own, and we cannot 
think of his pastels as soft and delicate for 


M. MARCEL BUZON, CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE) 
PASTEL BY LESLIE CAULDWELL 
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LESLIE CAULDWELL, AN AMERICAN PASTELLIST 


there is apparently no limit to their depthand 
brilliancy. For instance, he has portrayed 
M. Ronard of the Grand Opera in the réle 
of Pollux, in “Castor and Pollux” staged at 
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In a different vein is Mr. Cauldwell’s por- 
trait of Jacques Guilhéne of the Opéra 
Comique in the réle of Count Almaviva in 
the “Barber of Seville.” Suave and bland, 


M. LOUIS DELAUNEY FILS, IN THE ROLE OF CLEANTE 
IN TARTUFFE 


PASTEL BY LESLIE CAULDWELL 


the Opera in the costume of the time of Le 
Grand Monarque. It is really a superb 
presentment, decorative as a tapestry, the 
golden tones of the tunic contrasting vividly 
with the silvers and blues of the background. 
The head is powerfully modelled and the 
helmet and plumes produce an effect worthy 
of the son of Zeus, whose privilege it was to 
live between earth and heaven. 


it is a worthy companion to the beautiful 
pastels of the eighteenth century, combining, 
as it does, the grace of arrangement with the 
charm of the personality of the sitter. A 
rare harmony exists in the coloring, in the 
richly embroidered coat of viewa bleu velvet 
with its flowers and scrolls and its laces that 
form the jabot and fall gracefully about the 
well-modeled hands, and the rare ivory- 


M. JACQUES GUILHENE IN THE ROLE OF 
COUNT ALMAVIVA IN THE 
BARBER OF SEVILLE 


PASTEL BY LESLIE CAULDWELL 


colored, background with a silver sheen—a 
tone frequently employed by Mr. Cauldwell to 
produce a mellow ambience about the head. 

Aside from the costume, there is also 
something very eighteenth century about 
the portrait of M. Georges Lafon of the 
Comédie Frangaise, rotund, about to enjoy 
his pinch of snuff in “Le Jeu de PAmour et 
du Hazard”’—a man human, indulgent, 
agreeably amused and quizzically interested 
in the life of the people about him. Tech- 
nically, it has the same qualities as those 
already mentioned—breadth of treatment 
combined with harmonious arrangement of 
line and color and a faithful observation of 
the various textures of the tapestry back- 
ground, the rich brown velvet coat and the 
delicate laces and embroideries of the waist- 
coat. 

And when one contemplates M. Louis 
Delauney fils as Cléante in ‘‘ Tartuffe,” one 
has the delightful and very unusual sensa- 
tion that one is about to have a moment's 
conversation with a personage of the epoch 
of le Roi Soleil. For there is a delibera- 
tion, an inquisitiveness, a tolerance in the 
face of this viewx comedien, whose heavy 
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M. GEORGES LAFON IN HIS WELL-KNOWN 
ROLE IN LE JEU DE L’AMOUR ET 
DU HAZARD 


PASTEL BY LESLIE CAULDWELL 


eyelids veil eyes that see with that profound 
Gallic gift of observation and whose mobile 
mouth has long been trained in those labial 
gymnastics of the House of Moliére. 

When I saw a group of these portraits by 
Mr. Cauldwell in his studio in Paris not long 
ago, my memory very naturally jumped to 
those precious pastel portraits by La Tour— 
those that formed the famous Lecuyer Col- 
lection in Saint Quentin and that now are 
housed in the Louvre. For the impression 
that they made upon me was most unusual— 
that of intruding into the secrets of interest- 
ing people, of surprising them in confidences. 
So in the presence of these portraits by Mr. 
Cauldwell, is one sensitively alive to the 
spirit of each individual, to an interpretation 
of all their varied characters as revealed by a 
very talented American pastellist. 


The Association of Art Museum Directors 
will hold its annual ineeting this year in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 21 and 22. The meet- 
ing has been scheduled for these dates in 
order that the directors may attend the 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Arts in St. Louis the three days following. 
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ETCHING BY ZELLA DE MILHAU 


ZELLA DE MILHAU, ETCHER 


MONG women etchers today none is 

better known than Zella de Milhau, an 
example of whose work, entitled “Quiet 
Hour,” is reproduced herewith through the 
kind permission of the artist. Descended 
from an old French family of nobility and 
distinction, she was born in New York and 
studied at the Art Students’ League under 
William M. Chase. With Arthur W. Dow 
she studied composition and design, and 
from M. Nimmo Moran she learned the 
art of etching. 

During the war she served in England 
and in France, driving an ambulance in 
the latter country, provided for her use 
by the village of Southampton, Long 
Island, where she has her summer 
home. For her bravery under fire and 
courageous. service she was awarded 
several medals, among them the Croix de 
Guerre. 


She is a member of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers, the California Print Makers’ 
Society, the Print Club of Philadelphia, the 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, and other prominent organi- 
zations; and she is represented in the per- 
manent collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, the Brooklyn Museum, the New 
York Public Library, etc. During the past 
season she has held successful individual 
exhibitions in New York and other cities, 
and by special invitation a collection of her 
etchings is to be shown this summer in 
Newport under the auspices of the Newport 
Art Association. 

Miss de Milhau’s etchings have the charm 
of simplicity in composition and intimacy in 
interpretation—which sets them apart. Her 
technique, furthermore, evidences apprecia- 
tion of the limitations as well as possibilities 
of her medium. 
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MASTER DAVID HARE 


FRANCES GRIMES 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


HE Ninety-Eighth Annual Exhibition 

of the National Academy of Design 
closed on April 15, after a successful showing 
of six weeks. The following awards were 
made: The first Altman prize of $1,000 to 
Paul King for his ‘“‘EKarly Winter”; the 
second Altman prize of $500 to Hobart 
Nichols for winter landscape, 
“Midwinter”; the first Hallgarten prize of 
$300 to John F. Folinsbee for a landscape, 
“By the Upper Lock”; the second Hall- 
garten prize of $200 to Dines Carlsen for 
his “Flemish Tapestry”; the third Hall- 
Frederick Nayler for a 
portrait study; the Ellin P. Speyer Memorial 
prize of $300 to G. Glenn Newell for his 
animal painting, “Snow and Colder”; and 
the Maynard portrait prize of $100 to Jean 
McLean for her portrait entitled “‘ Blue and 
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another 


garten prize to 


Silver.” Eugene Francis Savage won a 
double award—the Saltus Medal for Merit 
and the Thomas B. Clarke prize of $8300— 
for his painting entitled ‘‘ Expulsion,” 
illustrating the departure from Paradise of 
Adam and Eve. It is interesting to note 
that four of the prize-winning pictures in 
this exhibit were snow subjects. 

The National Academy of Design has 
recently announced that a new art center 
in Paris for Americans will soon be estab- 
lished, it being their intention to purchase 
the Hotel de Lausun, a large building on 
the Ile St. Louis, in the Seine, for this 
purpose. The funds to carry out this plan 
are being raised by a number of prominent 
art patrons, who desire for the present to 
remain unknown. The French people and 
their government are welcoming the idea, 


HON. WILLIAM ‘A. CLARK 


BY 


IVAN OLINSKY 


MOREA MOON WILLIAM RITSCHEL 


AN OLD WIND JAMMER HENRY B. SNELL 


MARGARET AND MARGERY 


also, and there is little doubt felt that the 
project will be successfully carried through. 

The institution is designed to provide a 
place where contact may be made between 
French and American artists, students and 
patrons of the arts. In the opinion of Mr. 
Edwin H. Blashfield, president of the 
National Academy, it will show that 


- American art has advanced to the point 


LYDIA FIELD EMMET 


where it may take its place by the side of 
all that is best in French art; and that, 
instead of sending pupils abroad to get the 
fundamentals of their training, they may 
now go there as finished artists, with a 
distinct place in the artistic world of Paris. 

The hotel wasthe home of the Duke de Lau- 
sun and has great historical interest, as well 
as beinga fine example of French architecture. 
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SNOW,_AND COLDER ; G. GLENN NEWELL 


AWARDED ELLIN P. SPEYER MEMORIAL PRIZE 


BY THK UPPER LOCK JOHN FOLINSBEE 
AWARDED FIRST HALLGARTEN PRIZE 


HIGH MILL 


LEONARD R. SQUIRRELL 


AWARDED SILVER MEDAL 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL PRINT MAKERS 
EXHIBITION 


BY HOWELL C. BROWN 


HE Fourth International Print Makers 

Exhibition was held during March in 
the gallery of the Los Angeles Museum. 
Four hundred and twenty-three etchings, 
lithographs and block prints were shown, 
representing the work of 236 different 
artists from ten countries. There is no 
other exhibit in the world just like this 
international, and only once in a while at 
some big exposition is there gathered such a 
collection of graphic art. Such expositions 
only come once in a long time, while this 
is yearly, giving a comprehensive view of 
what is being done all over the world. It 
is attracting more attention each year from 
artists, and this season there were submitted 
1,530 prints, and it required nearly three 
twelve-hour days for the jury to make its 
selections. Needless to say, a large number 


were refused, not because they were not 
good enough but because of lack of room. 
In fact there were enough good prints left 
over to have given another exhibit of the 
same size and quality. England and the 
United States had the largest sections and 
were almost of the same size. Next in 
order followed France, Italy, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Sweden, Japan 
and Austria. 

We are still handicapped by lack of wall 
space, but, if present plans mature, the 
Los Angeles Museum will soon add other 
galleries and we will be enabled to make 
use of more of the wealth of material sent 
in. The Los Angeles public is beginning 
to take great interest in this exhibit, and 
on March fourth there were 9,008 visitors 
and 9,100 on the eleventh. The daily 
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SARDINE BARGE ARMIN HANSEN 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


THE WAYFARERS ALFRED BENTLEY 
AWARDED HUNTINGTON PRIZE 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL PRINT MAKERS EXHIBITION 


average at the museum is 1,000, so that we 
are safe in saying that 30,000 people saw 
the international while it was on the walls. 

The Jury of Award, consisting of William 
Howe Downes, William A. Griffith, Roi 
Partridge, Milton J. Ferguson, and Edward 
Hampton, after long and careful considera- 
tion voted the prizes as follows: 

Los Angeles Gold Medal, offered by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce for 
the best print, to Armin Hansen of California 
for his etching, “The Sardine Barge.” 

Silver Medal, offered by the Print Makers 
Society of California, to Leonard R. Squirrell 
of England for his mezzotint, “The High 
Mill.” 

Bronze Medal, also offered by the Print 
Makers, to William Auerbach Levy of New 
York for his soft-ground etching, “Ben- 
Ami.” 

Mrs. Henry E. Huntington Prize of $100 
for the best etching, to Alfred Bentley of 
England for his dry point, “‘The Wayfarers.”’ 

William A. Bryan Prize of $25, offered by 
Mr. Bryan, Director of the Los Angeles 
Museum, for the best American Print, to 
Edward Hopper of New York for his etching, 
“East Side Interior.” 
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AWARDED BRONZE MEDAL 
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In this connection I regret very much to 
announce that Mr. Beutley probably never 
heard of the award of the Huntington 
Prize, as he passed away just before my 
letter could have reached him. Taken ill 
one day with pneumonia, his lungs, weak- 
ened by gas during the war, could not resist 
and the end came the following day. The 
loss to art is very great. 

Among so many prints it is impossible to 
choose any for special mention. The 
improvement in the American Section as 
regards etching is shown by the choice of 
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the jury in awarding three out of five prizes 
to Americans. The selection was a just 
one, as the jury was not influenced in any 
way by the nationality of the artists but 
made their choice strictly on the merit of 
each print.’ The make-up of the jury was 
such that there can be no question as to 
their fitness for the task imposed upon them. 

These international exhibitions are bring- 
ing to Los Angeles a wonderful chance to 
view the contemporary work of the world, 
and our only regret is that other parts of 
the country cannot enjoy them. 


SKETCHING—AN IDEAL HOBBY FOR 
BUSINESS MEN 


BY ELBERT G. DREW 
Secretary, Illinois Bell Telephone Company, President of Business Men’s Art Club of Chicago 


EOPLE interested in the trend of the 

art movement in American cities have 
recently made two significant discoveries. 
The first is that business men in Increasing 
numbers are modestly trying their hands at 
sketching in response to an Inward urge 
growing out of their fondness for the beauti- 
ful in nature and art. If you should ask 
one of them about it, he would probably 
dodge and say that it is merely an expeti- 
ment or a joke. This is because he is over- 
modest, feels uncertain of himself, and 
realizes his need of training. Second, the 
average middle-aged business man who 
adopts sketching as a hobby and _ takes 
instruction acquires fair ability to sketch in 
a remarkably short time. His mental 
training and ability to concentrate, his 
memory, perseverance and taste, together 
with his years of contact with things artistic 
and habit of observation, enable him to 
leap ahead from the start. It has been the 
happy privilege of the Business Men’s Art 
Club of Chicago to bring the latent powers 
of many such men into action, much to 
their surprise and delight. 

Business men, however, are often inclined 
to deny themselves the pleasure of taking 
up such a cultural hobby because of the 
notion that they have not sufficient time 
or energy to devote to it. Looking back 
over the experience of the Business Men’s 


Art Club during the past three years, I 
feel that we have something worth saying 
on the subject of finding time for the study 
of sketching. 

In Chicago, most of our club members— 
we have 155 of them—plan ahead for their 
week-end periods so as to devote a few hours 
to their favorite hobby. Sunday morning 
is a choice time for sketching, as it is easy 
to slip away from home then. It is no 
more difficult for the amateur painter to 
get an early breakfast for himself on that 
day than it is for the lovers of fishing, 
hunting and golf. 

Saturday afternoons come next in popu- 
larity among our Chicago amateurs. From 
early spring to late in autumn you may 
observe these men in groups en route to 
one of the forest preserves. From October 
to May special indoor classes for business 
men are maintained on Saturday afternoons, 
also evening classes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, from 5.30 to 8.00 p. m., at the Art 
Institute. 

From May to October the ambitious 
amateur joins a special study class one 
afternoon each week, sketching along the 
river from 5.30 to 8.00'p. m. Other men, 
after a{hasty dinner at home, sketch from 
6.30 to 8.15 near by, in the beautiful light 
of the low-lying sun. Then we have the 
super-amateurs who sometimes arise in 


SKETCHING—AN IDEAL HOBBY FOR BUSINESS MEN 


time to have their easel set up at dawn and, 
in the witchery of early morning light, paint 
the glowing eastern sky. How the memory 
of it illumines their day’s work! 

In cold and wet weather the painter is 
never at a loss when off the job, for he can 
set up his easel near a window at home and 
paint with comfort on a portrait, a still-life 
subject or an old sketch. 

Several members of our club in Chicago 
find that the only time available for paint- 
Ing is an occasional evening at home. With 
the use of a blue “daylight” electric bulb 
(100-watt) properly shaded to protect the 
eyes, in addition to the ordinary ilumina- 
tion of the room, accurate color effects can 
be obtained. Many charming pictures in 
our exhibitions have been painted in quiet 
evenings at home from hasty field sketches. 

Next to the actual sketching the amateur 
finds his greatest pleasure in his quest for 
subjects. This takes him to nature's 
wonderland; also, he learns to see and 
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appreciate the artistic worth of countless 
objects and vistas, which, before he was 
enlightened, were not given a_ second 
glance. Now he sees beauty in the com- 
monplace, color and grace of line in prosaic 
things. 

In conclusion, the amateur finds many 
books of inspirational and practical value. 
It would be well worth while to vary our 
diet of newspaper reading with a few pages 
every day from a magazine or book on art. 
Among the books which have helped us 
are: Sir Alfred East’s “Landscape Painting,” 
H. R. Poore’s ‘Pictorial Composition,” 
Birge Harrison’s “Landscape Painting,” F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s “Outdoor Sketching,” 
“Life of George Inness” by his Son, Har- 
old Speed’s “Book on Drawing,”” Helen M. 
Knowlton’s “Talks on Art by W. M. Hunt.” 

I must leave the reader to picture for 
himself the joy and satisfaction brought 
into the lives of business men by the pursuit 
of this cultural recreation. 


TWILIGHT 
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AWARDED FELLOWSHIP PRIZE 118TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION P. A. F. A. 


SKYSCRAPERS 


GERTRUDE B. BOURNE 


WATER COLORS BY GERTRUDE B. BOURNE 


ae THE Arts Club in Washington was 
recently shown a collection of water 
colors by Gertrude B. Bourne of Boston, 
which proved of notable interest. Mrs. 
Bourne has for some years been contributing 
to the leading water color exhibitions, and 
her work has been steadily increasing in 
strength and interest. 
showing therefore only conclusively con- 
firmed the growing conviction that here 
was one of real power and insight, an 
original talent of exceptional power. 

The majority of Mrs. Bourne’s paintings 
are of subjects found in the vicinity of 
Boston, old bedabbled with sun- 
light, glimpses of village streets, typical 
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houses 


New England themes so rendered as to 
have new significance. Her compositions 
are carefully selected and arranged, and 
her colors are pure and put on simply and 
directly with a full brush. Occasionally 
she uses body color on gray paper or canvas. 
Some of her paintings in gouache have 
been exhibited with oil paintings instead of 
water colors because of their strength and 
carrying quality. She has studied under 
the direction of Henry‘ B. Snell and the 
late Henry W. Rice, but her work has 
distinct individuality. She commands her 
medium and her work has that painter- 
like quality which lifts it far above the 
average. 
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Courlesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
NANCY AND THE MAP OF EUROPE 
A PAINTING BY 


LILIAN WESTCOTT HALE 


CONCORD ART CENTER, LEXINGTON ROAD, CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE CONCORD ART CENTER 


URING the Great War, as a means of 

raising money to help the sufferers in 
Belgium, a group of people in Concord 
collected, for exhibition, pictures lent by 
artists in Boston and New York. A few 
small studies in plaster by Daniel Chester 
French, from the studio where he as a 
young man did his first modelling in clay, 
were also shown together with some very 
creditable work by students. There was 
so much enthusiasm evinced on the part 
of the townspeople that it was decided to 
have another exhibition the following year 
in the Town Hall on a much larger scale. 
This exhibition and another the next year 
proved sufficiently important to warrant 
the organization of a society, and in 1917 
the Concord Art Association was formed. 
The annual exhibitions have taken on a 
broad and national character, work coming 
to our old New England village from many 
states. The best artists in the country 


have given us their cooperation and generous 
support, have sent their pictures, bronzes 
and prints, and served willingly on juries 
as well as on various committees in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Concord. 
In 1921, for the first time, no admission fee 
was charged, and the attendance was, to 
our gratification, large and enthusiastic. 
Since the annual exhibition was becoming 
an institution of great educational pos- 
sibilities, which could be developed only 
in a building constructed for the purpose, 
an Art Center with a good gallery seemed a 
necessity, where the various exhibits might 
be displayed during the year. The associa- 
tion looked about for a proper location for 
such a building and finally secured an old 
colonial mansion in the center of the town 
on Lexington Road, opposite the First 
Parish Meeting House and near the famous 
Wright Tavern of revolutionary days. The 
house is of some historic interest, as it stood 
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on its present site during the Revolution 
and its inmates must have looked out at the 
redcoats as they marched by to meet the 
farmers at the old North Bridge. These 
staunch patriots would be moved if they 
could see the really impressive ceremony 
which takes place each year, a week before 
our Memorial Day observances. A detach- 
ment of British soldiers, some Scotch kilties, 
with their bagpipes, and a veteran or two 
of the Great War, march to the music of the 
fife and drum and the bagpipes, under their 
flag and ours, to the old battleground, 
where, under the shadow of the pines 
planted by Ralph Waldo Emerson and the 
school children, they lay wreaths on the 
graves of the unknown British soldiers who 
fell at the bridge during that short engage- 
ment with the minute men. The little 
company returns to the village square and 
there is met by a group of representative 
men, one of whom makes an address of 
greeting, the commanding officer replying 
briefly. It is indeed a sight long to be 
‘remembered, and, though in itself a small 
thing, signifies the real bond existing between 
the two nations and strengthened by their 
close affiliation in the Great War. 
An episode of local interest in connection 
with the old house might be related here. 
Mrs. Edward Hoar, a venerable lady, now 
deceased, told of having knelt as a little 
child by the window in the vestibule to 
watch the festivities in front of the First 
Parish Meeting House in honor of La- 
fayette, during his second visit to America, 
in 1825. Mrs. Hoar’s aunt was the young 
girl chosen to present to Lafayette the 
bouquet, the customary tribute in those 
days to an honored guest. The same tiny 
_ panes of glass of curious blue and rose 
tints are still to be seen in the vestibule. 

Back of the main chimney, and now a part 
of a closet, is a secret chamber supposed to 
- have been used for the “underground rail- 
way,’ for Concord in Civil War days 
was a strong anti-slavery town and many 
families harbored fugitives from the south. 
The entrance was formerly from above, 
through a trapdoor, but when the room was 
discovered in 1916, some workmen found it 
by accident while making an opening in the 
huge chimney. A cannon ball, a powder- 
horn, a three-pronged fork and some candle- 
snuffers were in it. 
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In the third story or attic there had been 
a large hall of fine proportions. In 1802 
this hall was used for the meeting place of 
the Masonic Lodge. In altering this part 
of the building, painted beams of curious 
design came to light. 

At the base of the ridge which follows 
Lexington Road and directly behind the 
Art Center, a loose stone in the retaining 
wall, when removed, revealed a cave, 
evidently used as a hiding place during 
revolutionary days. It is said that there 
are seven such caves below the ridge, each 
marked by a great tree. 

The old building has been extensively 
remodeled and now has a large, top-lighted 
gallery for the annual exhibition and other 
collections of various kinds to be displayed 
during the year, a Print Department and 
two small galleries for a permanent collec- 
tion of objets d’art. 

The first-floor rooms are given over to 
the permanent collection, which is composed 
of antiques. Perhaps the largest group of 
any kind is the Meissen china—plates, cups 
and saucers and odd pieces dating back to 
1725. Beside the Meissen there are Chinese 
and French porcelains, Capo-di-Monte, 
Venetian and Austrian porcelains and glass, 
and a cup and saucer made for Napoleon 
III bearing medallions in gold of himself 
and the Empress Eugenie. A quaint cup- 
board contains some interesting old silver 
trinkets, English, Norwegian and German. 
Beside the huge fireplace two gilded wooden 
dolphins support the massive fire-irons, and 
on the narrow chimneypiece are Flemish 
brasses, some carved Norwegian jugs, a 
mace of mediaeval times, while over the 
mantel hangs an ancient firing-piece, a 
battleaxe with inlaid handle, bearing the 
date of 1684. On the walls hang an interest- 
ing group of old Italian musical instru- 
ments, an elaborately carved French hunting 
horn and the ornate staff of a gondolier. 
On the high shelves between the windows a 
variety of objects attract the eye, each with 
its own story, a brass crown which once 
adorned the head of a holy image, a majolica 
vase, a copper jug of Flemish make, a 
marriage crown worn by a Norwegian bride. 
In the corner stands a great carved eagle 
that held a light in some old Flemish church. 
There is also a miniature ship, about one 
hundred years old, perfect in every detail of 
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the three-master. A case contains Egyptian 
curios, a winged scarab and mummy neck- 
laces from Thebes, a group of tiny figurines 
from the Fayoum (2000 B. C.). Some of 
the most interesting things in the collection 
are specimens of Syrian glass, dating from 
the fourth, second and first centuries before 
Christ, and found at Tiberius, near the 
Lake of Galilee, Mount Carmel, Tyree, near 
Nazareth, Haiffa and Fik Hauran. The 
case also contains an old Venetian parch- 
ment with tooled leather binding, presented 
to the son of Titian in 1612 by the Bishop 
of Padua, with his own seal appended, 
conferring upon the young Vecelli the 
Degree of Doctor of Law. The association 
possesses a collection of between fifty and 
sixty etchings, including a Rembrandt, a 
Meryon, a Millet, a Seymour Haden and a 
Zorn, and prints by Whistler, Mary Cassatt, 
Pennell, Bicknell, Benson and others. A 
recently acquired portrait of Sir William 
Young by Benjamin West, together with 
two Verdure tapestries, an interesting 
Venetian marriage chest and gilded settee, 
are exhibited to the best advantage in the 
upper gallery. Five Spanish shawls, a 
Japanese painting on silk and some early 
examples of Chinese wall-paper are a strong 
decorative note. 
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A study by Fortuny of a Spanish gypsy, 
a brilliant little masterpiece, a landscape 
by Hawthorne and a still life by Theodore 
Coe, together with the West portrait, form 
the nucleus of the collection of oils, while 
four bronzes by Anna V. Hyatt, Chester 
Beach, Paul Bartlett and Hazel Brill Jack- 
son, make the beginnings of a permanent 
collection of sculpture. 

The building will be open to the public 
in May, and from that time the various 
activities will be varried on. In the summer 
of 1922 the society was incorporated ‘“‘for 
the purpose of encouraging, promoting and 
advancing the cause of art, and to establish 
and maintain an art museum, also to acquire 
and dispose of works of art.” The charter 
members of the corporation are: Daniel 
Chester French, president; George S$. Keyes, 
vice-president; Frederick H. Chase, counsel; 
Grace B. Keyes, treasurer; and Elizabeth 
W. Roberts, secretary. The directors are 
Cecilia Beaux, Stedman Buttrick, Frederick 
H. Chase, Elizabeth S. G. Elliott, Daniel 
Chester French, Allen French, Charles 
Hopkinson, Alicia M. Keyes, George 
S. Keyes, Grace B. Keyes, Charles H. 
Pepper, Elizabeth W. Roberts, and Russell 
Robb. 
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aoe AS NEWS 


LANS are now almost complete for 

the Fourteenth Annual Convention, 
which is to be held at the Chase Hotel in 
St. Louis, May 23, 24, and 25. There will 
be five sessions, all held in the Ball Room 
of the hotel: Wednesday, May 23, opening 
session 10 a. m., afternoon session 2.00 
p. m.; Thursday, May 24, morning session 
10.00 a. m., no afternoon session; Friday, 
May 25, morning session 10.00 a. m., 
afternoon session 2.00 p. m. 

Among the subjects that will be presented 
are the following: ‘“The Use of a National 
Art Organization,” “Propaganda for Art,” 
“The Meaning of Modernism,” ‘A Pic- 
ture Service for the Schools,” ‘‘Textbooks 
on Art and Exhibitions for the Colleges,” 
“The Art Association—A Channel for 
Constructive Recreation,” “Art in the Rural 
Districts,” “‘International Representation in 
Art,” “Art in Industry,” “Art and Bank- 
ing,” “City Planning.” 

Among the speakers will be: Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; 
Oscar B. Jacobson, director of the Art 
» Department of the University of Oklahoma; 
Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, chairman, Fine 
Arts Department, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Dudley Crafts Watson, 
director of the Milwaukee Art Institute; 
~ Charles R. Richards, Cooper Union, New 
York; Paul A. F. Walter, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Santa Fe, New 
~ Mexico; Professor Holmes Smith, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; and Miss 
- Jane Betsy Welling, of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

A delightful program of entertainment 
-has been arranged by the local committee: 
May 23, 5.00 p. m., reception at the resid- 
ence of Mr. W. K. Bixby, president of the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis and a vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Arts; 8.00 p. m. to 11.00 p. m., reception at 
the City Art Museum. May 24, 2.00 p. m., 
inspection of Art Galleries of Edward T. 
Mallinckrodt and Edward T. Faust; 3.30 
p- m., automobile ride, arriving at 4.30 
p. m. at the Shaw Gardens, where Dr. 
George T. Moore, Director, will receive the 
guests and tea will be served, weather 
permitting; 8.00 p. m., reception and 


unique entertainment at the Artists’ Guild. 
May 25, convention concluded with banquet 
at the Chase Hotel. 

At the invitation of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, the United States Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
has arranged to hold, on the evening preced- 
ing the convention, Tuesday, May 22, a 
Dinner Conference, under the direction of 
William T. Bawden, Assistant to the 
Chief of the Bureau, on ‘‘ Art as a Vocation.” 
The speakers will be Edmund H. Wuerpel, 
of St. Louis; Ralph Clarkson, of Chicago; 
G. R. Schaeffer, of Marshall Field’s, Chicago; 
Ellsworth Woodward, of Tulane University, 
New Orleans; and E. C. Bennett, of Peoria, 
Illinois. 

The Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh has 
extended a most cordial invitation to 
delegates to visit their International Exhibi- 
tion, which will at that time be in progress. 
An effort is being made to arrange for a 
special car for those going via New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
which will leave on Sunday night and lay 
over in Pittsburgh Monday while the exhibi- 
tion is visited. From all accounts this 
promises to be one of the most notable 
collections of contemporary art that has 
yet been assembled in this country. 


The following letter from The Residency, 
Cairo, was received at our Washington 
office on March 20, in reply to the protest, 
by resolution, of the American Federation 
of Arts against the modification by the 
Egyptian Government, of the provisions 
relating to the division of antiquities dis- 
covered in that country by foreign exca- 
vators, whereby the “Service des Anti- 
quités” of their government would be 
given full power to retain all such discoveries: 


February 23, 1923. 
STR, ; 
I am directed by His Excellency the High Com- 
missioner to thank you for your letter of the 16th 
January, transmitting the text of a Resolution 
passed at a meeting of the Directors of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, held in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in the City of New York on the 
12th January last, protesting against any modifi- 
cation of Article 12 of the Egyptian Antiquities 
Law of 1912. 
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I am to inform you that Lord Allenby has 
received an assurance from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment that no steps will be taken to modify this 
Article before the question has been carefully 
examined in the light of the Resolution contained 
in your letter and of similar protests which have 
been addressed to His Exceliency. 

A copy of your letter has been transmitted to 
the Egyptian Government. 

I am, Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) R. Furness, 
For First Secretary. 
Mr. Rosert W. ve Forest, 
President, The American Federation of Arts, 
1741 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Almost all of the exhibitions that have 
been out during the present season are 
scheduled through June, and from various 
directions interesting reports are continually 
coming in in regard to the mterest which 
these exhibitions arouse. One of the most 
striking of these reports came from Haskell, 
Texas, and is here given in full: 


From February 20 to 28 the Magazine Club of 
Haskell, Texas, held an exhibition of oil paintings 
by American artists assembled and sent out from 
Washington, D. C., by the American Federation 
of Arts. This exhibition cost the club about $250, 
but was given free to the public. 

The exhibition was on display from 2 to 6 0 clock 
every afternoon. Three of the club members 
were hostesses each afternoon, and one member 
explained (as best she could) the artists and their 
paintings. 

Ten hundred and fifty visitors registered; many 
came who did not register. Visitors from the 
nearby towns attended. Each person was asked 
to vote on his favorite picture. ‘The Old Mill” 
and “Morning” received the most votes. 

The public school children came as grades, their 
teachers with them. The children showed a keen 
appreciation of these paintings and came from 
time to time to see them. Three prizes have been 
offered to the school children for best themes 
about any oue picture. The prizes are beautiful 
colored prints bought from the Colonial Art 
Company of Oklahoma City. George Hitch- 
cock’s “‘ Holland Flower Girl” is offered to the 
Primary Department; “Home of the Heron,” by 
George Inness, to the Intermediate Department; 
and “The Harp of the Winds,” by Homer Martin, 
to the High School. 

The public in general enjoyed the exhibition, 
and expressed their appreciation of this rare 
opportunity. This will probably be the smallest 
town to have this exhibition, but never will it do 
as much good for as many people as Haskell, 
Texas. 

This exhibition has left a lasting imprint on the 
citizenship of the town. For the wondrous work 
the art galleries, the artists, and the American 
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Federation of Arts are doing we will always be 
indebted; they will forever have our praise and 
sincere thanks. 
(Mrs.) J. U. Freups, 
Chairman of Art Committee, 
Magazine Club, Haskell, Texas. 


In Muncie, Indiana, the exhibition of oil 
paintings lent by the Metropolitan Museum 
was shown in the high school. A prize for 
the best essay by a student was offered by 
the Current Events Club, on “‘ Which Picture 
I Liked Best, and Why.” ‘‘A Cozy Corner,” 
by the late Francis D. Millet, first secretary 
of the American Federation of Arts, proved 
most popular, and the prize essay by Mina 
Hurd, 6th “B,” was as follows: 


““A Cozy Corner,” by Francis D. Millet. Of 
all the paintings I liked the Cozy Corner the best. 
Not only because it shows talent, but because it is 
as the name signifies, a cozy corner. The sea 
pictures, and the one of scenery are perhaps more 
gorgeous and appealing to the eye, but when it 
comes to impulses of the heart I believe that the 
most of us with our natural love of home, would 
prefer a cozy corner, with a bright sparkling fire, 
to a wide, lonesome though wondrously beautiful 
sea or a deserted field. Then too, we have a 
cherished desire for good things to eat, attractive 
clothes and happiness. All of which the girl in 
the picture appears to have. 

(Signed) SwaNHELD OLson. 

An exhibition of oil paintings, especially 
selected from the winter exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design for a Texas 
circuit, has recently been shown in Austin, 
where it attracted not only large numbers of 
visitors but several purchasers. The Austin 
Art League, under whose auspices it was 
shown, instituted a special “‘selling cam- 
paign,”’ arousing much interest and resulting 
in a thoroughly successful exhibition. The 
pictures sold were: “The Brook,” by H. 
Bolton Jones; ‘Dancing Lights,” by William 
P. Silva; and “Sparkling Brook,” by Walter 
L. Palmer. 

The exhibition of American Handicrafts 
ends its circuit in May at the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, after having been 
shown in five of the leading museums of the 
country. At each place some sales have 
been made, and much interest has been 
aroused. When the exhibition was at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Mr. H. P. 
Macomber, of the Society of Arts and Crafts, 
gave a talk on the exhibition to over three 
hundred visitors. 


Acer A; 


In a letter recently received by the 
secretary of the Federation from Allen True, 
the well-known mural painter of Colorado, 
the following fine tribute was paid to the 
work that the Federation is doing: ‘‘The 
Federation is doing a very great work in 
spreading an appreciation of art in this 
country, and any word which I could add in 
the way of testimony to that fact I would 
gladly add. Next to the joy of conceiving 
and creating a work of art, the greatest joy 
there is comes from an appreciative under- 
standing of such a work. This country is 
hungry for knowledge which will enable it 
to understand and enjoy art—more hungry 
and eager than we know. The Federation 
is doing for art what Theodore Thomas 
did for music—popularizing it and spread- 
ing its privileges. Honestly it is a great 
work.” 


NEW CHAPTERS 


Since last May the following organizations 
have been admitted to chapter membership 
in the American Federation of Arts: 

Portland Arts and Crafts Society, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

American Association of Museums, New 
- York, New York. 

Art Committee, Painesville, Ohio. 

Art Club, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Woman’s Club, Norfolk, Virginia. 

New York Society of Fine and Applied 
Arts, New York, New York. 

Department of Painting, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York. 
~  Ka-Na-Te-Nah Club, Syracuse, 
York. 

Art Department, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 

Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Ruskin Art Club, Los Angeles, California. 

Woman’s Improvement Association, South 
Pasadena, California. 

Art Teachers Association of Southern 
California, South Pasadena, California. 

Los Angeles District, California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Round Table, Quincy, Hlinois. 

Stamford Woman’s Club, Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 


New 
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Chicago 
Illinois. 

Woman’s Club of Farmville, Farmville, 
Virginia. 

Johnsonian Book Club, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Art Department, Atlanta Women’s Club, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Buffalo City Planning Association, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 

Waltham Chapter, American Federation 
of Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Art Department, High School, Quincy, 
Illinois. 

The Atlantis, Quincy, Illinois. 

Friends in Council, Quincy, Illinois. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Bay City Art Club, Bay City, Michigan. 

Texas League of American Pen Women, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Roanoke Chapter, American Federation of 
Arts, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Albany Art Colony, Albany, New York. 

Art and Literature Section of The Wo- 
man’s Club, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Art Department, Wishawaka 
Club, Wishawaka, Indiana. 

Albany High School Chapter of Art, 
Albany, New York. 

Wadsworth Atheneum, 
necticut. 

San Diego Museum, San Diego, California. 

Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


Society of Etchers, Chicago, 


Woman's 


Hartford, Con- 


AN EXPLANATION AND APOLOGY 


In the publication of Mr. Henry Hunt 
Clark’s excellent article on “Frank Gardner 
Hale, Jeweler,” which appeared in the April 
number of THe AmpRICAN MaGazINE or 
Art, the pages of the original manuscript 
were misnumbered and as a result a section 
of the article was misplaced, thus breaking 
the sequence and producing two disjointed 
sentences. In some mysterious way the 
error escaped the eye of our proof reader and 
the editor and when it was discovered the 
magazine had gone out. To have so excel- 
lent an article mutilated is a distress and we 
offer our readers this explanation and the 
author our most sincere apologies. 

—The Editor. 
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PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 


No higher praise could be given a critic 
than to say, as an editorial writer of the 
New York Times recently said of the late 
Henry Edward Krehbiel, that he had “‘put 
the profession of (musical) criticism upon a 
higher plane of knowledge and competence 
in all that makes for a true basis of judgment 
than it had ever occupied before his day.” 
This is not only a splendid and well-merited 
tribute to Mr. Krehbiel, for many years 
musical critic of the New York Tribune and 
dean of musical critics in New York, but an 
admirable and adequate definition of profes- 
sional criticism at its best—an evaluation of 
extraordinary astuteness, but alas, one by 
no means current nor generally accepted by 
either artists or the lay public. The reason 
for this is in part that there are compara- 
tively few Henry Edward Krehbiels, and 
there are so many assuming the réle who do 
not place the profession of criticism upon a 
high plane of either knowledge or compe- 
tence. 
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The professional critic should be a leader 
of thought, not merely a dispenser of praise 
or blame. He should neither carp nor 
palaver; he should not set himself up as an 
infallible judge, and as such pronounce 
judgment; he must see on all sides and en- 
deavor to get the artist’s viewpoint, but 
his pronouncements must be unequivocal, 
clear, and direct—above all, sincere. It is 
a difficult and a dangerous task, requiring 
both courage and sympathy, but criticism 
upheld to this standard is an enormous aid 
to art. The pity of itis that there are so 
few who realize its importance, its signifi- 
cance, and that se many who enter the 
ranks are unprofessional and without ade- 
quate training. Verily, here the foolish rush 
in where angels dare not tread, or tread most 
gently. And the strange thing is that the 
artists themselves do so little to establish 
criticism on a high level, so that the prevalent 
impression goes out that criticism at its best 
is merely a case of ““many men and many 
minds”—a mere matter of opinion. 

To be sure, critics disagree, as do doctors, 
but when criticism is based on knowledge 
and competence it has a real and a firm 
foundation, and it opens avenues of thought 
to intelligent and discriminating apprecia- 
tion. This is what is greatly needed today— 
not praise nor blame, but intelligent discus- 
sion, better understanding, keener sympathy, 
insistence upon higher standards. 

There is great need for critics recognizing 
the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
profession in the field of painting, sculpture, 
literature and music, but from whence are 
they to come? Are they trained in our 
colleges? Can they be looked for in the 
ranks of professionals? If not, is not the 
fault, in part, lack of demand and reward? 
Are not our newspapers and magazines too 
willing to accept criticism of a spurious sort, 
conversational criticism which is not based 
on knowledge or even inquiry, but which is, 
at the best, but an expression of personal 
opinion or prejudice? 


MODERNISM 


In a recent article on “Modernism and 
the Church,” published in The Outlook, the 
Reverend Dr. Roland Cotton Smith, one 
time and for some years rector of St. John’s 
Church in Washington, D. C., declared that 
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““men today are trying to express life in 
terms of spirit,’ and gave the following 
logical explanation of the intention of the 
modernist school of painters: ‘““The art of 
today,” he says “‘is not sensual and mater- 
ialistic; it is the attempt of a man to express, 
not what the other man has seen, but what 
he sees of the spirit within the form. The 
result of his labors often appears monstrous, 
but it is a step in the right direction, for 
when the true spirit is recaptured it will 
inevitably express itself in the right form. 
This development which we can see most 
clearly in modern art throws a light upon 
the whole modern surging of the spirit. 
It springs out of life and demands reality, 
and it refuses for the present to accept any 
of the established forms; but when the 
spirit is recaptured we shall find that i will 
express uself more and more in the old accepted 
forms.” 

More than anything we have read or 
heard does this seem to encourage patience 
and engender hope. In most instances the 
product of modernism in art has been 
monstrous, hideous, apparently meaningless. 
But who shall say that Dr. Smith is not 
right, that the Modernists have not been 
groping toward something—even though 
they know not what—impelled almost 
against their own will by the surging of the 
spirit born of modernity. If this be so, 
then there is hope and consolation—hope 
of ultimate attainment, possibly magnificent, 
greater than in the past; consolation for 
suffering in the present. And the watch- 
man cries out that there are signs of a verify- 
ing nature. As compared to the art of 
fifty years ago, that of today is infinitely 
more full of life—vivid, virile. And what 
_ is equally significant, expression, even when 
violent and unalluring, is more than it 
was last year or the year before, “in the 
old accepted forms.” 

We hold no brief for modernism; we do not 
excuse crass ugliness; we do not believe 
that what is incomprehensible is profound, 
for clear thinking imvariably finds clear 
expression. But even so, though we may 
be shocked by the unloveliness of the struggle 
and frankly hate its ugly, immature, unin- 
telligible demonstrations, we can, in the 
light of this suggestion, more patiently 
await the outcome. 
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J. J. SHANNON 


A great portrait painter, James J. Shan- 
non, has lately died in London. Mr. 
Shannon was born and grew up as a lad in 
Auburn, N. Y., but his productive years were 
spent in England, and, becoming a British 
citizen during the war, he was knighted by 
the king a year ago and became “Sir 
James.” It was in 1878 that he went to 
England to study, entering the South Ken- 
sington School. He was extraordinarily 
talented and in school took a gold medal 
for figure painting. His first important 
portrait was shown at the Royal Academy 
in 1881. In 1897 he was elected an asso- 
ciate, and in 1909 a full member of the Royal 
Academy. For several years he was presi- 
dent of the British Society of Portrait 
Painters. 

For years Shannon’s portraits have shared 
honors with Sargent’s in British exhibitions 
and in the estimate of the British- public. 
His “Girl with Silver Ship” is one of the 
famous portraits of modern times. His 
“Girl in Brown” in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, in 
Washington, is equally famous. He painted 
numerous portraits of distinguished members 
of the British nobility. Some years ago 
an English lady asked Mrs. Hinds if there 
were any American portrait painters today 
of note, and her prompt reply was: “Yes, 
two of the greatest in England ioday, 
Sargent and Shannon, are Americans.” 

Shannon’s style was reticent and finished, 
very suave, very elegant, and extremely 
sincere. No matter of what country he 
was a citizen he belonged to the world at 
large, and that he came originally from 
America is just occasion for pride. 


The Art Association of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, is to be congratulated upon having 
purchased H. O. Tanner’s large canvas 
“Return of the Holy Women,” which is one 
of the artist’s well-known paintings, and 
which may well be looked upon as an 
important addition to this collection. Besides 
this recent acquisition the Art Association 
owns paintings by Gardner Symons, Charles 
H. Woodbury, Louis Ritman, Ben Foster, 
Charles Francis Browne, Frederic Grant, 
and others. 
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NOTES 


An exhibition of paintings 
METROPOLITAN by George Fuller, commemo- 
MUSEUM NEWS rating the centennial of 

his birth, is now on view in 
one of the museum galleries, to continue 
through May 20. This collection includes 
some of the best examples of this great 
American artist’s work, the majority of 
which have been lent by other museums, 
though several are loans from private collec- 
tions. Among the galleries which have thus 
contributed to the exhibition are the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery of Washington, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

Through the kindness of Col. H. H. 
Rogers, the museum showed during March 
an interesting collection of models of 
square-rigged sailing ships, which, though 
fast becoming “memories of romance,”’ are 
of unfailing interest to collectors and to the 
general public. This collection was formed 
by an admiralty official of the time of 
William and Mary, and was for many 
years preserved in the former home of 
Colonel Rogers in Sussex, England. Besides 
being one of the most celebrated collections 
of its kind in existence, it had the additional 
interest to furniture lovers of bemg housed 
in cases of the period, probably made for 
the identical models. 

Another loan exhibition of note was held 
at the museum during March and April— 
a group of Chinese paintings lent by a 
number of public-spirited collectors, Mr. 
Robert Woods Bliss, Mr. Edward B. 
Bruce, Mr. Lewis Cass Ledyard, Mr. C. H. 
Ludington, Mrs. William H. Moore, Dr. 
Frederick Peterson, Owen F. Roberts, Y. 
G. Simkhovitch, and John B. Trevor all 
contributed to this exhibition notable 
examples of Chinese art from their own 
collections. 

The museum has recently acquired 
through purchase, two portraits by Samuel 
Waldo—one a vigorous half-length portrait 
of himself, the other a fresh and attractive 
unfinished portrait of his wife, Deliverance 
Mapes Waldo. The portraits came from 
Charles Frank Sullivan, grandson of the 
sitters. Another interesting purchase made 
by the museum lately is a painting of “A 


Bull Fight,” by Goya. 
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An exhibition of paintings 

RUSSIAN ART in oil and water color by 

IN three celebrated Russian 

SAN FRANCISCO artists opened in the San 

Francisco Museum of Art, 

Palace of Fine Arts, the last of March, pre- 

senting the works of Ivan Kalmykoff, Sergei 
Scherbakov, and Nikolai Nedashkovsky. 

This is the first exhibition in America of 
the paintings by Kalmykoff, who arrived in 
San Francisco less than a month ago, coming 
from the Orient. He left Moscow at the 
outbreak of the war, and ever since has been 
sojourning in China, where he exhibited in 
Peking, Shanghai, Hongkong, and Tientsin. 
Later he exhibited in Japan, the Philippines, 
Manila, Siam, Singapore, Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes, and Burmah, and then made his 
way here. 

Kalmykoff, the son of a noble Cossack, 
was born in 1866 at Novocherkassk on the 
Black Sea. He graduated from the Acad- 
emy of Art in Moscow. His first pictures, 
exhibited in that city, were so much admired 
that one was bought for the famous Tretja- 
koff Galleries. Later pamtings were pur- 
chased for the National Museum di Belli 
Arti in Rome, the Museum of Alexander ITI, 
the palace of the Grand Duke Georgi 
Mickailovich, Sergei Alexandrovich and of 
Elisabeth Teodorowna. His paintings also 
have been bought by King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy and the Mother Queen Margherita 
for their private collections. 

Kalmykoff's work shows extreme ver- 
satility in the subjects chosen. He handles 
portraits, landscapes, marine pieces and still 
life equally as well. His interesting collec- 
tion embraces ice skaters from Russia, 
crowds in Peking, groups in sunny, pictur- 
esque Italy, still life of flowers, rugged coast 
scenes, colorful Chinese characters, all pro- 
duced with a master hand, perfect and 
stately in composition, glowing in warm and 
harmonious color, and above all presented 
with a vivid and poetic imagination. 

This is the first official exhibition in San 
Francisco of the works of Nedashkovsky 
and Scherbakov. Their paintings are of 
the strictly modern school, while those of 
Kalmykoff are of the older school of which 
Repin, Nicolas Roerich and Vasili Verest- 
chagin are the outstanding figures. An 
opportunity for an interesting comparative 
study is thus afforded. 
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Both Scherbakov and Nedashkovsky were 
born in Russia in 1894; both also belong to 
the Russian Art Society, ‘‘Boodiak” (This- 
tle), the latter artist being one of itS founders. 
They have been spending four years together 
in Japan, where their works have been 
bought by the private gallery of Prince 
Utanisan, and a number of Scherbakov’s 
pictures were purchased as well by the 
Japanese Imperial Family. They came to 
San Francisco together in 1922, and have 
remained here. Like their fellow workers of 
the later generation to which Anisfeld and 
Yakovleff belong, they are introducing into 
Russian art an interesting element of pure 
color and design. 

This is one of a series of important ex- 
hibitions of contemporary Russian art, being 
arranged by Director J. Nilsen Laurvik. 

During the latter part of the past month, 
an interesting exhibition was held in the San 
Francisco Museum of Art of a loan collection 
of silversmithing, as exemplified in selected 
examples from the Gorham workshops. This 
was brought by Miss Marguerite Walker 
Jordan, who also gave three very illuminat- 
ing lectures on the romance and history of 
old silver, which were well attended. The 
_ collection was supplemented with pieces of 
family silver, prior to 1850, loaned by several 
of the early residents of San Francisco. The 
installation of the exhibition was extremely 
fine and added much to its beauty. 


The City Art Museum ex- 


ciry ART hibited, during the latter 
MUSEUM part of January and Feb- 
ST. LOUIS ruary, a comprehensive col- 


lection of French art of the 

XVIII century. This exhibition was arranged 
through the cooperation of Messrs. Wilden- 
‘stein and Company of New York and Paris, 
and was peculiarly valuable as it was possible 
to show painting and sculpture in conjunction 
with furniture, tapestries and other decora- 
tive arts of the period, so that the atmos- 
phere of a past century was in a measure 
reproduced. The exhibition included paint- 
ings or drawings by Boucher, Chardin, 
Drouais, Fragonard, Greuze, Ingres, Lancret, 
Largilliére, Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, Nattier, 
Pater, Prud’hom, Van Loo, and Van Spaen- 
donck; sculpture by Clodion, Houdon and 
- Vasse; Gobelins and Aubusson tapestries 
_and important examples of furniture of 


the periods of Louis XV, Louis XVI and 
the Empire. All were lent by the above- 
mentioned firm with the exception of an 
important portrait by Nattier, owned by 
Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt. 

The museum has lately acquired a second 
example of the work of John H. Twachtman, 
an exquisite landscape entitled ‘‘‘ March 
Woodlands.” In a recent number of the 
museum’s Bulletin this painting is repro- 
duced, and described as being ‘‘a composi- 
tion of simple elements, a rather barren 
hillside rising to a high horizon, a few gnarled 
and leafless trees, casting pale shadows 
athwart the bare, brown earth. The color 
scheme is likewise simple, but nevertheless 
satisfying. A sensitive harmony in delicate, 
low toned russets, orange and _ yellow, 
relieved by dim gray violet shadows of 
mildly impressionistic flavor. A pale, deli- 
cate atmosphere, evoked by the most subtle 
and elusive nuances of color, pervades the 
composition and invests it with a rare and 
haunting charm.” The other painting by 
this artist previously acquired by the 
museum is “The Rainbow’s Source,” prob- 
ably a later work. 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual 

NEws FROM Exhibition of the Baltimore 

BALTIMORE Water Color Club, which 

was set forth in the galleries 
of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, from 
March 8 to April 8, comprised 308 water 
colors and prints, and 62 miniatures, by 
the leading American artists. Of the one 
hundred and forty artists exhibiting, the 
majority were from Baltimore, though the 
New York representation was almost as 
large. 

Three prizes were awarded in this exhibi- 
tion—the Peabody and Baltimore Water 
Color Club Prize of $100, donated by Mrs. 
Robert Brown Morison, to be awarded to 
the artist showing the best group of paint- 
ings in Water Color, Tempera or Pastel; the 
Charlotte Ritchie Smith Memorial prize of 
$50, donated by Miss Sidney Buchanan 
Morison for the best Miniature shown in 
this exhibition; and the Harriet Brooks 
Jones prize, given by Mrs. Harry C. Jones 
for the best single picture in color or in 
black and white. The first of these prizes 
was awarded to Roy Brown, of New York; 
the second to E. Madelaine Shiff, of Brooklyn, 
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and the third, awarded by the donor, to 
Mary Nicholena MacCord, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. The Jury of Selection and Award 
was composed of Albert L. Groll, Anna 
Fisher and John J. Dull. 

On three Saturday afternoons in March 
the Baltimore Museum of Art held free 
illustrated talks about its exhibit, followed 
by a visit to the galleries. The first of 
these was given by Mr. Thomas C. Corner, 
the second by Mr. Ephraim Keyser, and 
the third by Mr. John McGrath, all three 
prominent in the Baltimore art world. 

The annual meeting of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art was held on the evening of 
March 19, at which time the speaker was 
Mr. John Frederick Lewis, president of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

During April an exhibition of paintings 
by Gari Melchers occupied the main gallery. 


One hundred paintings com- 
AMERICAN ART prising the most notable of 
TO BE SHOWN the recent productions of 
IN SWEDEN Swedish American artists in 
the United States have been 
assembled and sent to Sweden, to be 
exhibited in the art section of the Tercen- 
tenary Exposition, which opens the first of 
this month at Gothenburg, Sweden, to 
continue through next September. The 
purpose of this enterprise is to show the 
people of Sweden what Swedish artists, or 
Americans of Swedish descent, have con- 
tributed to American art, and it is hoped 
that this is but the beginning of an inter- 
change of art between the countries which 
will serve to make them better known to 
each other. 

Forty of these paintings were collected in 
New York by Henry G. Leach, a trustee of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, and 
sixty were obtained in Chicago by Charles 
S. Peterson. Juries were appointed to 
select in each city the best and most repre- 
sentative works of Swedish Americans in 
the eastern and western parts of the United 
States. The chairman of the jury for the 
eastern section was Mr. William Henry 
Fox, director of the Brooklyn Museum. 
The works of the western artists were chosen 
from the annual exhibition of paintings by 
Swedish American artists, recently held by 
the Society of Swedish American painters 
in Chicago. Other contributors from the 
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THE LEE SHORE 


CONSTANCE COCHRANE 
EXHIBITION TEN WOMEN ARTISTS 
PHILADELPHIA ART CLUB 


western half of the country included Birger 
Sandzen, J. Olaf Olson, Olaf Grafstrom, Carl 
Rungius, Carl G. T. Olson and Christian von 
Schneidau. 

Included in the New York section are 
two notable works by John F. Carlson, 
entitled “Afternoon Sun” and ‘‘ Woodland 
Solitude,” a winter landscape by Henry 
Reuderdahl, whose posters for the United 
States Navy attracted much popular atten- 
tion during the recent war; also works by 
Arthur Lingquist, and a Cape Cod paint- 
ing by Charles A. Kaeselau, a newcomer in 
Swedish American art exhibitions, who gives 
brilliant promise. 


Ten women artists, well 

ART IN known as exhibitors in our 
PHILADELPHIA leading exhibitions, some of 
them also as prize winners, 

held an attractive display of canvases at the 
Art Club from March, 25 to April 13 inclu- 
sive. Those exhibiting were Theresa F. 
Bernstein, Maude Drein Bryant, Cora S. 
Brooks, Isabel Branson Cartwright, Con- 
stance Cochrane, Fern I. Coppedge, Nancy 
Maybin Ferguson, Lucile Howard, Marion 
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T. MacIntosh and M. Elizabeth Price. In 
the collection of 84 works there were certain 
ones that stood out from the’ others by 
reason, mainly, of decorative qualities in 
color arrangements, of flowers and _ still 
life, such as those by Mrs. Bryant, Miss 
Price and Miss Brooks. Mrs. Coppedge 
exhibited a number of capital snowy land- 
scapes, and Miss Howard gave us glimpses 
of the scenery of trouble-torn Ireland, in 
which the cloud-swept sky of the coast of 
Kerry was admirably depicted. Miss Coch- 
rane showed excellent technical accomplish- 
ment in her paintings of rocky sea coast 
lined with sturdy pine trees. There were 
good examples of portraiture by Mrs. 
Cartwright and some fine groups of figures 
by Theresa Bernstein (Mrs. Meyerowitz). 
Having for its purpose the exploitation 
of the work of local artists, in placing it 
before the public that passes in the business 
streets, the Second Annual Exhibition of the 
Art Week Association, using the shop win- 
dows in nine city blocks as a main gallery, 
was opened April 21 and continued for a 
week. The names of Mr. John Frederick 


ALBERT LAESSLE 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION FELLOWSHIP P. A. F. A. 


THE DRAKE FOUNTAIN 
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Lewis, as honorary president, of Mr. 
Richard T. Dooner as acting president of 
the association, and of Mr. H. Devitt Welsh 
as chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, appeared in the prospectus of the 
Art Week. 

The Gold Medal of the Plastic Club was 
awarded to Mrs. Catherine Farrell, and the 
Silver Medal to Mrs. Lillian B. Meeser, for 
their works shown in the Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Color Exhibition at the club, on 
view from March 14 to 81. 

An exhibition of etchings dealing with 
picturesque street scenes in France, cathe- 
dral architecture of old world towns, and 
similar subjects, by the English etcher, 
Charles John Watson, was held at the Print 
Club in April, and at the same time a 
Memorial Exhibition of bronze sculpture by 
the late John Taylor Roberts was on view 
which, in turn, was followed by an exhibi- 
tion of book plates. 

A Loan Exhibition of Portrait Drawings 
by Albert Sterner was held in Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, from March 26 to 
April 9. 

The Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts reports a total 
of twenty-six sales from the Annual Fellow- 
ship Exhibition which closed March 4th. 
The Gold Medal award of $100 for Sculpture 
went to Albert Laessle for “The Drake 
Fountain,” and a similar award of the 
same amount for Painting to Martha 
Walter for her painting entitled “Mother 
and Child.” 

From this exhibition three groups of 
pictures were selected and placed in the 
Blaine Public School, the Chandler School 
and the Settlement Music School, where 
they are to remain for a period of four weeks, 
when they will be moved to other schools. 
Each group is composed of about forty 
pictures. 

The Fellowship prize in the 118th Annual 
Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
was awarded to Carl Lawless for a painting 
entitled ‘‘ Twilight.” 

Id, 


The Sixteenth Annual Ex- 

ART IN hibition of works by Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS artists and craftsmen, which 
was set forth in the John 

Herron Art Institute under the auspices of 
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the Art Association of Indianapolis, closed 
on April 1, after a showing of a little over 
three weeks. The catalogue, which listed 
one hundred and forty exhibits, included 
works in oil painting and tempera, water 
colors, drawings and pastels, prints, sculp- 
ture, and the applied arts—carved wood, 
illumination, metal-work and jewelry, pot- 
tery, weaving and textile work. The Hol- 
comb Prize of $100 offered by J. Irving 
Holcomb, of Indianapolis, was awarded this 
year to Clifton Wheeler for a figure painting 
entitled ““The Young Reader”; and the Art 
Association prize, likewise of $100, was 
awarded to Hugh M. Poe for his portrait of 
“Sylvia.” Clement ‘Trucksess received 
Honorable Mention for his oil painting en- 
titled “Thirsty Cattle,’ and Ralph M. 
Britt for a pastel, “In the Park.” 

The Jury of Selection for this exhibition 
was comprised of Clifton A. Wheeler, chair- 
man, Ralph M. Britt, Randolph L. Coats, 
William Forsyth, Frederick Polley, Paul A. 
Randall, and Otto Stark. 

The Art Association of Indianapolis has 
recently purchased a portrait head by 
William M. Hunt. Among the other recent 
accessions are two etchings by Joseph Pen- 
nell—“‘The Last of the Scaffolding” and 
“The Flat Iron Building”—presented by 
Carl H. Lieber, a Belgian lace collar pre- 
sented by Miss Lucy M. Taggert, and three 
Egyptian amulets presented by Mrs. Benja- 
min Walcott. 

During May the exhibition of Czecho- 
Slovak prints sent out by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art will be shown. In June the 
International Water Color Exhibition cir- 
cuited by the Art Institute of Chicago will 
be hung, and also the annual exhibition of 
work by students in the Art School. 

On March 23 a dinner was given in the 
court of the museum for the purpose of 
organizing the Alumni Association of the Art 


School. About two hundred alumni and 
students attended. Among the speakers 


were Evans Woollen, president of the Art 
Association, J. Arthur MacLean, director, 
and Edna Mann Shover, principal of the 
school. Mr. William Forsyth gave an his- 
torical sketch of the art schools of Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Thomas Tallmadge, president 
of the Alumni Association of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, was present and extended 
felicitations to the new organization on 
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behalf of the Chicago association. The pro- 
gramme closed with a clever and entertaining 
skit presented by students, entitled “The 
Supply Department.” 

The first officers of this Alumni Associa- 
tion are William Forsyth, president; Blanche 
Stillson, secretary; and Clifton Wheeler 
treasurer. 


The Third International Ex- 

THE CHICAGO hibition of Water Colors, 
ART INSTITUTE Which closed at the Art 
Institute on April 22, was 

composed of nearly four hundred paintings— 
water colors from England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Norway and Sweden, as well as 
representative works from the leading 
American artists. In the American section 
there were 266 water colors, besides thirty 
by Childe Hassam and twenty-seven by 
Frank W. Benson, each of whom was given 
separate galleries. The catalogue included 
such well-known names as Clifford Addams, 
Roy Brown, George Elmer Browne, John 
F. Carlson, John E. Costigan, George Pearse 
Ennis, George Hart, Hayley Lever, H. 
Dudley Murphy, Philip Little, Joseph 
Pennell, William Ritschel, Raymond Perry, 
Chauncey Ryder, Alice Schille, and others. 
Among the many notable pictures shown in 
this exhibition may be mentioned the 
“Mill Stream,” by Julius Delbos, of New 
Jersey; “The Archway,” by Kenneth G. 
How, of New York; “The Song of the 
North,” by J. Lars Hoftrup of New York; 
and “Street Scene in Switzerland,” by Paul 
J. Gill, of Philadelphia. Joseph Pennell 
sent six delicate paintings of scenes about 
New York Harbor, showing the famous 
sky-line of the city under different phases 
of the day. Among the Chicago artists 
Miss Ann Bodholdt showed an ‘Early 
Moonrise”; Carl Krafft had two extremely 
decorative snow scenes, and Alfred Juergens 
exhibited a convincing sketch of ‘A Hamlet.” 
The prize awards in this International 
Exhibition of Water Colors were as follows: 
The Brown and Bigelow Purchase Prize of 
$500 was divided between W. Emerson 
Heitland, for his “Shanty, Tempa Bay,” 
and E. Karle Horter for his “‘“Nude” paint- 
ing; the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Prize of $150 was awarded to Laura Knight 
for “‘Readers and Bathers’’; the Charles E. 
Kremer Purchase Prize of $100 to John E. 


_— 
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Costigan for his “Sheep at the Gate”; and 
the William H. Tothill Prize of $100 to 
George Elmer Browne for his painting 
entitled “‘Tetouan, Morocco.” 

According to a statement recently issued 
by the Art Institute, the acquisitions 
received by the museum during the past 
year, both by gift and purchase, amount to 
approximately $2,000,000. Among these 
special mention should be made of the Potter 
Palmer Collection of paintings from the 
estate of the late Bertha Honore Palmer, 
supplemented by the generosity of her 
two sons, Honore and Potter Palmer, Jr. 
This gift, which is considered one of the 
most valuable ever received by the Institute, 
includes forty-seven French paintings, four 
American paintings and a portrait of Mrs. 
Palmer by Anders Zorn. There are splendid 
examples of Millet, Corot, Cazin, Daubigny, 
Manet, Monet, Renoir, Whistler, and many 
others. 

Another gift collection of great import- 
ance, and one which has achieved inter- 
national fame, is that of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
W. Kimball, which consists of twenty-two 
paintings, comprising important examples 
of such masters as Rembrandt, Constable, 
Turner, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Reynolds, 
Romney, Diaz, Dupre, Monet and others 
The Institute has also acquired John S. 
Sargent’s beautiful painting of Mrs. Swinton, 
purchased from the Wirt D. Walker fund; 
a “Still Life Decoration,” by Frank W. 
Benson, which was the winner of the Logan 
prize; and the notable portrait of Brass 
Crosby, Lord Mayor of London, by Copley, 
purchased from the McKay fund. 

Recent donations to the Endowment 
Fund of the Art Institute are Robert 
Allerton’s gift of $130,000, and Mrs. Annie 
S. Coburn’s gift of $15,000, to be known as 
the Louis Larned Coburn and Annie S. 
Coburn Fund. 

Two highly successful recent exhibitions 
at the Art Institute were the exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture by the artists of 
Chicago, and the exhibition of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, from both of which an 
encouraging number of purchases were 
made. From the former, nineteen paint- 
ings, one drawing and one piece of sculpture 
were sold; from the latter one hundred and 
sixty-six etchings were sold at prices ranging 
from $2.00 to $40.00. 


Qi 


The radio is now being used to further the 
cause of art education, in addition to its 
many other purposes. On two evenings in 
March Mr. Charles H. Burkholder, secretary 
of the Art Institute, and Mr. Frank G. 
Logan, vice-president of the Art Institute, 
lectured from the Daily News broadcasting 
station on “The Art of the Home,” and “‘ The 
Activities and Collections of the Art Insti- 
tute,” and it was estimated that from one to 
two million people listened to these pro- 
grams. This should certainly prove a 
valuable assistance in the education of the 
general public on such matters. 


During March and April 
there was a multiplicity of 
WASHINGTON interesting exhibitions in 
Washington. At the Cor- 
coran Gallery were held exhibitions of dry- 
points and etchings by Sears Gallagher, and 
of etchings and silver points by Robert 
Fulton Logan, both of notable merit. In 
this same gallery in March were set forth 
the William M. Chase Memorial exhibition, 
and in April a comprehensive and delightful 
exhibition of paintings by Emil Carlsen 
which will later be reviewed at length. 

At the Arts Club in March were held 
exhibitions of paintings by Mrs. Gertrude 
B. Bourne, Mr. Truman Fasset, Miss 
Hattie E. Burdette, and Mrs. Susan B. 
Chase; and in April an exhibition of por- 
traits by Mrs. Bush-Brown, of Decorative 
Textiles by Lydia Bush-Brown; of paintings 
by Mrs. Duncan Phillips and by Gifford 
Beal. 

At the Smithsonian Institution the Cali- 
fornia Print Makers’ traveling exhibition 
was shown, as well as a comprehensive 
exhibition of etchings by Mrs. Bertha E. 
Jaques and a collection of pictorial photo- 
graphs by members of the Pictorial Photog- 
raphers of America. 

At a local dealer’s gallery an excellent 
collection of paintings in oil and water color 
by Arthur F. Musgrave was shown in March. 

The Washington Society of the Fine Arts 
has conducted this past season not only its 
regular members’ course of lectures on the 
Fine Arts, which this year have been given 
by Royal Cortissoz, a series of notable 
lectures on literature by leading writers and 
lecturers of authority, a series of vocal and 
instrumental recitals, but also an evening 
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course of five orchestral concerts by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, at three 
of which Mr. Walter Damrosch gave ex- 
planatory talks on the compositions before 
they were played; a series of three chamber 
music concerts by the Flonzaley Quartet, 
and a series of three explanatory recitals 
on the Nibelungen Trilogy, by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch. 


It is interesting to know 


MINNESOTA that the Minnesota State 
STATE ART Art Society, an organization 
society which came into existence 


nearly twenty years ago, but 
whose annual appropriation was cut off 
during the war, has resumed its activities 
and is once more carrying on its useful 
work for the advancement of art interests 
in the state. In 1903 the law was passed 
which brought the society into existence. 
Its inception dates back to the time when a 
group of art students in St. Paul, studying 
French art and history, came to a realiza- 
tion of what that government had done 
for the nation along aesthetic lines, and 
concluded that it would be well if the state 
of Minnesota developed its art resources, 
as well as its natural wealth in mines, forests, 
ete. The idea was enthusiastically received 
by the Minnesota State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which decided to have a 
bill presented to the legislature for the 
creation of such a commission. It is in this 
way that the society owes its existence to 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, with 
which it is closely associated, placing before 
the groups in these clubs interested in art 
such reproductions as it has, increasing the 
collection for this purpose, and providing 
them with lectures on paintings and sculp- 
ture, architecture in the small home, and 
kindred subjects. It is one of the objects of 
the society to hold an annual exhibition for 
Minnesota artists, and, if possible, the board 
will arrange for part of the exhibits to make 
up a traveling collection to be sent from 
city to city through the state. It has 
recently started the publication of a small 
bulletin, giving an account of its own 
activities and of art work throughout the 
state. 
' The president of the State Art Society is 
Mr. Harry W. Rubins, of Minneapolis. 


In addition to the regular officers the 
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society has a board of seven directors, 
representing a number of the important 
cities of the state. 


Frank Tenney Johnson and Gerald Leake 
are the winners of the two great prizes at 
the annual exhibition of oil paintings at 
the Salmagundi Club this year. These 
prizes are the Samuel T. Shaw Purchase 
Prize of $1,000, the picture to become the 
property of Mr. Shaw; and the Members’ 
Purchase Prize, also of $1,000, bought for 
the club’s permanent collection. Mr. John- 
son was awarded the Shaw prize for his 
painting entitled “The Wanderer”; and 
Mr. Leake received the Members’ prize 
for a painting called ““The Song.” Other 
notable pictures in this exhibition were 
those by William Ritschel, to whom was 
awarded the Isidor prize of $100; Frank de 
Haven, Hobart Nichols, John F. Folinsbee, 
George Elmer Browne, E. Irving Couse, 
Charles Warren Eaton, John F. Carlson, 
Daniel Garber, Chauncey F. Ryder, C. C. 
Curran, and others. 


Under the auspices of the Trenton Art 
Alliance and in cooperation with the leading 
organizations of the city, an Art and 
Industry exhibition is being held in the Art 
Alliance Building, Trenton, N. J. The 
purpose of this exhibit is to show the rela- 
tion of the fine arts to everyday life through 
the medium of industry, and to illustrate 
how the arts are used by designers and 
manufacturers in making fabrics for wearing 
and for dwellings, in the making of furniture, 
china,: pottery, ete. Among the organiza- 
tions cooperating in this movement are the 
Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, the Lion’s 
Club, the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, the Contemporary, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the New Jersey State Museum, 
the Art Students’ League, the Trenton 
Sketch Class, the Public Library, the public, 
private and parochial schools, the School of 
Industrial Arts, and the Mothers’ Clubs. 


From Carbondale, Ill., comes an interest- 
ing report of an ‘“‘Avt Appreciation Club,” 
organized in October, 1921, in the Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, with 
Gladys P. Williams, head of the Art Depart- 
ment, as faculty adviser. This club has as 
its aim a fuller knowledge and appreciation 
of American architecture, sculpture, and 
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painting, and its motto, taken from a poem 
by Morris Gray, is: “Not by its conquests 
doth a nation live, but by its art—the art 
that gives its soul embodiment.” Their 
programmes consist of musical numbers and 
talks by members, and the discussion of 
current events in the art world. The Art 
Appreciation Club has been the means of 
bringing to the university a number of 
exhibitions, such as etchings, and reproduc- 
tions of works included in the Chicago Art 
Institute’s permanent collection; its members 
also make an annual visit to the St. Louis 
Art Museum for the purpose of studying its 
collections. The club is increasing in 
membership and enthusiasm, and it is 
looking forward to an early fulfillment of 
the purposes for which it was organized. 


An International Exhibition of Decora- 
tive Arts is being held this year in Italy, 
at the Royal Villa of Monza, very near 
Milan. It will embrace all manifestations 
connected in whatever way with modern 
decoration provided they conform with the 
rules set forth in the program adopted. 
There will be seven sections: The Art of 
Building; House and Interior Decoration; 
Children’s Corner (furniture, toys, costumes, 
literature); Sacred Art; The Arts of the 
Fire (china, wrought iron; works in silver 
and enamel); Arts applied to means of 
transportation (cars, carriages, omnibuses, 
etc.); Graphic Arts and Art Schools (books, 
bindings, posters, furnishings, mural decora- 
tions). The exhibition opened the first of 
this month, and will remain on view until 
October. 


The Third Annual Exhibition of the 
Southern States Art League was held in the 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans, 
from March 4 to April 2, 1923. This ex- 
hibit included 119 oil paintings; 38 water 
colors, pastels and prints; and 12 miniatures, 
besides works in sculpture, art handicraft— 
bookbinding, china decoration, jewelry, 
pottery, hand-built; and pottery decoration. 
The president of the league is Mr. Ellsworth 
Woodward, of New Orleans, who is himself 
an artist and contributed to this exhibition. 
Other officers are Florence M. McIntyre of 
Memphis, first vice-president; W. C. Miller, 
of Charleston, second vice-president; and 
R. M. Van Wart of New Orleans, secretary 
and treasurer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RELATION OF ART TO NATURE, by 
John W. Beatty. William Edwin Rudge, 
Publisher, New York. 

Mr. John W. Beatty’s book, ‘The Rela- 
tion of Art to Nature,” is a thoughtful 
statement of a seasoned conviction. It has 
about it, as a whole, something akin to the 
terse and highly charged significance of the 
passages which he quotes from famous 
artists—the saying of something outside 
the formulae of criticism, yet in its essence 
highly critical. The painter is likely to 
put his case: “However the books say— 
and they may be right—this is how it 
seems to me,” or, more militantly, “‘this 
is how it is.’ Mr. Beatty writes as an 
artist; one might almost say, as a landscape 
painter. He sets out to make a large state- 
ment of the province of painting and 
sculpture, and he quotes the great painters 
and sculptors, from the Renaissance down 
to date, as his prime testimony. He has 
had unusual opportunities to know painters, 
meeting virtually every notable exhibitor 
in the Carnegie International during the 
twenty-five years of his directorship. This 
book is his summing up. Its conclusion is 
clear, and the evidence adduced is well 
chosen and from high sources. 

His contention may be briefly stated: 
The arts of painting and sculpture are not 
creative, but imitative, in their very essen- 
tials. Their function is to find in nature 
the elements of beauty and character, and 
to express these elements with truth. Not 
necessarily fact, but truth. One need not 
consider the definition too metaphysically; 
every artist knows what he means when he 
says a given piece of painting or modelling 
is “‘true.”’ Beauty and character may 
mean one thing to Mr. Beatty, and quite 
another to Mr. Clive Bell or Mr. Walter 
Pach. This does not materially affect the 
argument of the book under consideration. 

Mr. Beatty believes that the artist suc- 
ceeds when he selects and interprets with 
truth the beauty and character that he 
finds in nature; and that he creates no other 
beauty or character from any other source. 
That the personal touch, the handwriting 
in the making of the record, may add love- 
liness, the author concedes; but the hand- 
writing is far less important to him than to 
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most critics. He accords value to the 
personal point of view, but he does not rate 
highly those distinctions of personality 
which lie so largely in the habits of eye and 
hand, in a certain accustomed range of 
palette or manner of impasto. 

Once stating his general theme, Mr. 
Beatty brings forward the direct testimony 
of great artists to its support. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Gari Melchers, in a happy 
Foreword, suggests: “Analysis is perhaps a 
dangerous thing for the craftsman to toy 
with . . . The precious sensation of close- 
ness to nature is so fleeting and so fickle, so 
often not there at all, and so frightened, 
that it is easily scared away by the cold 
voice of the man with a rule to follow.” 
The artist seldom propounds a rule. Yet a 
practically unanimous conviction underlies 
the seemingly informal and diverse opinions 
which are persuasively quoted in this book. 
And not the least teresting are the casual 
pregnant phrases quoted from the author’s 
recollection, or his note book; it is plain 
that, consciously or unconsciously, this 
essay has been a long time on the stocks. 

The artist witnesses being honorably 
dismissed, the critics and philosophers are 
called upon. Their testimony being taken 
by an artist, they seem to fare less inter- 
estingly; but they are accorded space for 
the bearing of what they have to say on the 
main theme—that beauty and character 
are in nature, and that the artist is most 
true when he most humbly seeks them out. 

There remains the matter of Form in 
art. This Mr. Beatty treats briefly in his 
chapter, “Symmetry,” one of the most 
valuable in the book, because the largest in 
its generality. One might wish that more 
of the previous witnesses had been recalled 
at this point. The extreme condensation 
of the book allows for little treatment of the 
vital question of the relation of the factor 
of design to the direct, perceptive impact 
of the mind of the artist on the facts of 
nature. The chapter as it stands, however, 
should set right the reader who sees in the 
preceding ones only a contention for sheer 
representation. 

The tone of the book as a whole is serene, 
and its bias is scientific rather than emo- 
tional. The author pays his respects to 
the Hambidge theory, and to the impres- 
sionists; he does not show temper over 
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current opinions which he obviously does 
not share. In conclusion he says, “the 
student may lay aside any preconceived 
notions with reference to inspiration and 
creation, and address himself to his task as 
would any other workman.” Surely an 
argument that leads logically to this is a 
splendid and significant one. 

The book itself, with its fine, dignified 
typography by Bruce Rogers, is far above 
the usual publisher’s level. It is printed on 
Fabriano paper, in a type Mr. Rogers has 
rescued from the neglect of a generation, 
well and pleasantly bound. I do not 
know by what channel or at what cost one 
may come fortunately into its possession. 

Tuomas Woop STEVENS. 


ETCHING CRAFT, by William P. Robins R.E., 
with a Foreword by Martin Hardie R.E. Pub- 
lished by The Bookman’s Journal and Print 
Collector, 173 Fleet St., London E.C. 4. 


From a technical standpoint the subject 
of etching is difficult to present in book 
form, and a good work is always welcome. 
This is one of the best which has yet ap- 
peared. The author, a member of the 
Royal Society of Etchers and pupil of Sir 
Frank Short, is well qualified for his task. 
The volume is divided into sections which 
make it easy to refer to any special part. 
The first division gives a concise history of 
etching. This is followed by a section 
devoted to Line Etchings. The author first 
takes up the different methods and explains 
them so clearly that the veriest beginner can 
understand, yet the section will be found full 
of valuable hints for the most expert. The 
technical part is followed by a review of line 
workers from the early German School to 
the present time with a large number of 
illustrations. 

Drypoint, Aquatint and Soft-ground Etch- 
ing are next taken up and are followed by 
good examples of the best men who have 
worked in each medium. <A_ section on 
Printing and the Care of Prints, together 
with a very complete Bibliography, com- 
plete the book. The, illustrations suffer 
somewhat from the small size of the repro- 
ductions, but the volume is so full of other 
fine features that one can forgive this point. 
The publication is one that should be in the 
hands of all etchers and collectors, as‘it will 
be of great value to them in their work. 


MONTHLY COMPETITIONS, BEAUX ARTS 
INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


T THE last judgment of the B. A. I. D., 
awards in two competitions were made 
in each department. 

In the Department of Mural Painting, 
over forty renderings were submitted. 
Nineteen sketches were sent in for the first 
competition, “The Decoration of a Beamed 
Ceiling” of Spanish Gothic type, designed 
for a room with white plaster walls, the 
ceiling being divided by large master 
beams and secondary tiers of smaller beams 
into compartments measuring 2 by 8 feet. 
The jury, consisting of Messrs. Whitney 
Warren, Benj. W. Morris, Ernest Peixotto, 
Edwin C. Taylor, B. Putnam Brinley, 
Arthur Crisp and Ivan Olinsky, considered 
the designs submitted for this competition 
of exceptional quality and, after careful 
deliberation, awarded five medals and a 
number of mentions. The recipients of 
medals were as follows: 

First Medal: Hildreth Meiere, 800 Park 
Avenue, New York City; R. W. Richardson, 
17 East 15th Street, New York City. 

Second Medal: Herman Van Cott, C. G. 
Johnstone, Tom L. Johnson, Yale School 
of Fine Arts. 

The other competition in this depart- 
ment, the fifth of the season, was for panels 
in a ‘Pavilion at a Watering Place,” a 
small octagonal building covering the well 
or spring at a popular spa in a southern 
climate. Four of its sides are open arch- 
ways and the other four sides are to contain 
painted panels 5 feet wide and 12 feet high. 
Twenty-two sketches were submitted, and 
three medals and eight mentions were 
awarded as follows: 

First Medal: Herman Van Cott, Yale 
School of Fine Arts. 

Second Medal: Tom L. Johnson, Michael 
J. Mueller, Yale School of Fine Arts. 

In the Department of Sculpture there 
were also two problems. The first was for 
a small door knocker for an artist’s studio, 
the subject to suggest the Fine Arts but to 
be decorative in character. Eleven sketches 
were submitted and the following awards 
were made: 


Second Medal: C. Luini, P. E. Vroldsen. 


First Mention: L. Worswick. 

The jury consisted of Messrs. Whitney 
Warren, Benj. W. Morris, John Gregory, 
Ernest W. Keyser, A. De Francisci, Harry 
R. Ludeke, Edward McCartan, Tom Jones, 
and Edward F. Sanford, Jr. It also judged 
the twenty-one designs submitted for the 
second competition, a relief depicting 
“Hospitality”? to be cut in stone, 5 feet in 
diameter, and placed above the entrance to 
a hotel. The awards were as follows: 

Second Medal: L. Worswick. 

First Mention: L. Slobotkin. 

Infe Modeling Classes (period ending 
January 8): Mr. Anthony De Francisci’s 
class—Second Medal, L. Slobotkin. 

Architectural Ornament (period ending 
January 8): Mr. Harry R. Ludeke’s class 
(Late Gothic)—Second Medal, P. Fjelde, 
C. M. Chambellan: First Mention, M. 
Malanotte; Second Mention, I. Crisafulli. 

Life Modeling Classes (period ending 
February 5): Mr. Edmond T. Quinn’s 
class—First Mention, B. Piccirilli, F. A. 
Williams; Second Mention, P. Fiene, A. 
Block. Mr. Ernest W. Keyser’s class— 
First Medal, C. W. Jones; Second Medal, 
J. D. Pinto; Second Mention, P. Fiene. 
Mr. Anthony De Francisci’s class—Second 
Medal, V. Carano; First Mention, P. 
Herzel; Second Mention, C. Luini, F. M. 
Boyland. 

Architectural Ornament (period ending 
February 5): Mr. Harry R. Ludeke’s class 
(Roman)—Second Medal, C. Barbera; First 
Mention, C. Geraci, T. Lo Medico, M. 
Malanotte; Second Mention, I. Crisafulli, 
H. Albrizio, H. Rappoport, C. M. Cham- 
bellan. 

In the Department of Interior Decora- 
tion, the subject given was the “ Decoration 
of a Candy Shop,” one of a chain of stores 
that could be readily recognized by the 
special type of its decoration. Thirteen 
designs were submitted and a jury consisting 
of Messrs. E. F. Tyler, W. Warren, J. W. 
O’Connor and P. H. Pratt made the following 
awards: 

Second Medal: L. Colvin, B. A. I. D., 
Atelier, N. Y. C. 
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First Mention: R. R. Rutter, Frances W. 
Burrows and J. Durso, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh; Marion L. 
Hord, University of Texas, Austin. 

Mention: Helen E. Stein, Lillian Kennedy, 
Helen W. Peale and C. H. Mead, School 
of Fine Arts and Crafts, Boston; E. H. 
Sammons, University of Texas, Austin. 

Problem in Elements—II. Subject: “Fire 
Place Accessories.”” Three (3) designs sub- 
mitted. 

First Mention: A. N. Kiff, Suzanne 
Guilfoyle and N. Cecilia Kettunen, Yale 
University, New Haven. 

Awards made at the judgment of Decem- 
ber 26, 1922. 

The sixth problem of the current season 
issued by the Department of Painting called 
for designs for two round-headed panels, 
measuring 12 x 16 feet, to be placed in a 
court-house in a prosperous community in 
Southern California. The court-house sur- 
rounds an arcaded court in whose corners are 
to be placed eight panels painted in the 
manner of the Italian Renaissance, that is, 
with rich compositions of figures and acces- 
sories of fruits and flowers, embellished with 
a painted frame or border. The two panels 
required are to depict “‘Peace” and “‘ Plenty.’ 

Twenty-four sketches, some of remarkably 
good quality, were submitted for judgment 
and four medals and a number of mentions 
were awarded by a jury composed of : Messrs. 
Henry R. Sedgwick, Benj. W. Morris, 
Ernest Peixotto, Edwin C. Taylor, Ivan 
Olinsky, Arthur Crisp, Duncan Smith. 

The awards were as follows: 

First Medal: Tom lL. Johnson, 
School of Fine Arts. 

Second Medal: Michael J. Mueller, Yale 
School of Fine Arts. Hildreth Meiere, 800 
Park Avenue, N. Y. City. Maxwell B. 
Starr, B. A. I. D. 

First Mention: J. Glaser, 2820 Morris Ave. 
New York City. 

In the Department of Sculpture, the sixth 
subject for competition was a life-size bronze 
group depicting “The Dance,” to be placed 
in a garden on a pedestal 3 feet 6 inches high 
at the intersection of two paths. Twenty- 
one sketches were submitted and the follow- 
ing awards were made: 
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Second Medal: C. Luini, B. A. I. D., H. P. 
Camden, Yale School of Fine Arts. 

First Mention: S. Beames, School of Fine 
Art and Crafts, Boston, Mass.; L. Wors- 
wick, W. Fischer, B. A. I. D. 

Life Modeling Classes: Mr. Edmond T. 
Quinn’s class—Second Medal, C. W. Jones; 
First Mention, G. Novani, T. Mellilo, P. 
Fiene; Second Mention, A. Di Filippo. 

Mr. Tom Jones’s class—First Medal, C. 
W. Jones; First Mention, P. Fiene, D. Mich- 
nick; Second Mention, T. Mellilo. 

Mr. Anthony De Francisci’s class—Second 
Medal, P. Herzel, L. Slobotkin; First Men- 
tion, V. Tomaselli; Second Mention, C. Luini, 
H. McGarvey. 

Architectural Ornament: Mr. Harry R. 
Ludeke’s class (Roman)—Second Medal, P. 
Fjelde, T. Lo Medico, H. Albrizio. 

The jury consisted of: Messrs. Henry R. 
Sedgwick, Benj. W. Morris, John Gregory, 
Edmond T. Quinn, Tom Jones, Anthony 
DeFrancisci, Harry R. Ludeke, Allan Clark, 
Edward McCartan, Edward F. Sanford, Jr. 

The Department of Interior Decoration 
issued two programs. The first called for 
designs for ““The Private Office of the Presi- 
dent of a Large Corporation” which should 
impress the visitor with the dignity of the 
concern that he serves but should not be 
ostentatious. The following awards were 
made in this competition: 

First Medal: P. R. MacAlister, 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

First Mention: W. Douglas, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Mention: C. H. Mead, L. G. Kennedy, 
Helen Stein and H. W. Peale, School of Fine 
Arts and Crafts, Boston, Mass. 

The second program (Elements) called for 
a group of six mirror frames of various his- 
toric styles to be arranged on a sheet of Im- 
perial Whatman. Eighteen designs were 
submitted in this competition and the fol- 
lowing awards were made: 

First Mention Placed: W. C. Hirschfeld 
and N. C. Kettunen, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The jury for these lust two competitions 
were composed of Messrs. Ernest F. Tyler, 
Henry F. Bultitude, Maitland Belknap and 
Shepherd Stevens. 
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BRONZE REPLICAS TO BE PLACED IN EACH OF 25 CHAPTER HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
BY 
ROBERT I. AITKEN 
NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION, NEW YORK 


